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INTRODUCTION 
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With  the  following  text,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  Pope  Pius  X,  of  holy  memoiTr,  begins  his  famous  Ency- 
clical, 'Mo  tu  Proprio*,  summarizing  very  clearly  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  in  this  day  as  the 
Liturgical  Movement. 

» 'One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Pas- 
toral office,  not  only  in  this  Holy  See,  Which  We,  although 
unworthy,  by  the  unscrutable  decrees  of  Providence,  occupy, 
but  in  every  diocese  of  the  Church,  is  certainly  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  beauty  of  God's  house,  in  which  the  Holy 
mysteries  of  our  faith  are  celebrated,  in  which  the  Christian 
people  come  together  to  receive  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments, 
to  assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar,  to  adore  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  to  join  in  the  public  and  solemn 
liturgical  prayers  of  the  Church.    Nothing  then,  should  be 
allowed  in  the  sacred  building,  that  could  disturb  or  lessen 
the  piety  and  devotion  of  the  faithful,  nothing  that  could 
be  a  reasonable  motive  for  displeasure  or  scandal,  nothing 
especially  that  could  offend  against  the  dignity  and  holi- 
ness of  the  sacred  rite sand  that  would  therefore  be  unworthy 
of  the  House  of  prayer  or  of  the  Majesty  of  Almighty  God, ♦ » 

However,  the  Pope  does  not  propose 
to  touch  on  all  the  abuses  found  in  the  Liturgy.    His  chief 
aim  is  the  correction  of  errata  in  sacred  music.  * 'There 
certainly  is,  he  continues,  a  constant  tendency  in  sacred 


music  to  neglect  the  right  principles  of  an  art  used  in  the 
service  of  the  Liturgy,  principles  very  clearly  expressed  in 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  in  the  decrees  of  the  councils  and 
the  repeated  commands  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs.*' 

This  Liturgical  Movement  has 
brought  about  reforms  in  musical  art  in  Rome  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.    But  in  order  to  spread  these  music  reforms 
throughout  the  world,  Pius  felt  it  his  duty  to  condemn  all 
sacred  music  which  did  not  conform  to  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  Motu  Proprio,  which  like  other  encyclicals 
takes  its  name  from  one  of  the  principle  sentences  in  its 
introduction, ' 'Therefore  we  publish  this  our  instruction 
MOTU  PROPRIO  ET  EX  CERTA  SGIENTIA  and  we  desire  that  with 
all  the  authority  of  our  Apostolic  office,  it  have  the  force 
of  law  as  a  canonical  code  concerning  sacred  music.''  These 
Latin  words  may  be  translated, 'of  our  own  initiative  and 
volition  and  with  certain  knowledge  of  the  fittingness  of 
our  action.    His  Holiness  hereby  wishes  it  made    known  that 
he  was  not  urged  by  others  to  do  this  thing,  but  undertook 
it  himself  with  the  certainty  that  his  action  was  proper. 
It  is  also  his  intention  thatr  the  precepts  of  the  encyclical 
shall  have  legal  force.     In  other  words,  it  is  not  merely  a 
Directive  or  Rubric,  but  a  preceptive  regulation  which  must 
be  obeyed.    The  distinguishing  mark  between  a  directive  and 
a  preceptive  regulation  is  that  the  former  is  one  of  counsel, 
suggestion  and  recommendation,  while  the  latter  obliges  con- 


formity  in  conscience  and  are  not  to  be  held  in  contempt. 
In  the  one  we  find  such  terms  as, 'we  recommend;     it  is  praise 
worthy,'  while  in  the  other  such  expressions  as, 'we  so  com- 
mand; it  is  to  be  observed; such  a  custom  is  to  eliminated,' 
occur.    Rules  on  church  music  are  of  a  preceptive  character 
and  the  Motu  Proprio  is  certainly  such.    Canon  Law  No. 1264 
states, ''The  liturgical  laws  concerning  sacred  music  shall 
be  observed. ' ' 

Thus  far,  the  word  'litiirgical'  has 
been  used  quite  freely.    Just  what  is  'liturgy'?    Since  an 
accurate  definition  gets  down  to  the  root  of  a  word, 'liturgy ' 
is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  -public  and  ^^Y^  " 

to  do.    Oombining  the  two  we  have  \ti^ou^         -a  public 
action.    Liturgy,  then  is  the  public,  official  Divine  service 
of  the  Church  for  the  Glory  of  God  and  the  sanctif ication 
of  the  faithful.    Further  expanded,  the  definition  may  read, 
'Official  public  Divine  service  is  that  which  is  authorized 
by  the  Church.    It  is  'public'  because  it  is  social  or  col- 
lective worship  as  distinct  from  private  devotion.    We  say 
Divine  service '  because  it  is  essentially  the  same  as  when 
Christ  instituted  it.    In  speaking  of  the  liturgy  today, 
one  means  chiefly,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  Divine 
Office  and  the  Sacraments.    The  precepts  of  the  Motu  Proprio 
regulate  the  music  of  the  Mass  and  the  Office. 

Por  many  years  prior  to  the  promulgatio 
of  the  Motu  Proprio  and  even  for  some  years  following  it, 


the  quality  and  character  of  the  music  used  in  Divine  service 
was  most  unedifying  and  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  liturgy 
and  certainly  not  in  keeping  with  the  Holiness  and  Beauty  of 
the  service  of  God.    This  condition  exists  today  in  many  of 
our  churches  chiefly  because  ecclesiastical  reforms  are  slow 
in  achieving  their  results.    Unworthy  and  immature  practices 
die  hard.     It  's  now  forty  three  years  since  the  encyclical 
was  written,  and  yet  its  precepts  have  not  met  with  universal 
acceptance , 

The  art  of  music  is  by  nature  change- 
able and  people's  tastes  vary  with  the  centuries.  Sacred 
music  has  from  time  to  time  been  largely  influenced  by  folk- 
songs, dramatic  music  and  by  present  day  secular  compositions 
These  types  lack  the  qualities  of  Holiness  and  Beauty  re- 
quired by  the  liturgy.    It  is  more  often  music  for  its  own 
sake  or  'Ars  gratia  artis'  drawing  attention  to  itself  or 
the  perfonner,  whereas  good  church  music  is  always  subordi- 
nate to  the  text,  enhancing  and  beautifying  it.    If  one  con- 
siders the  reason  why  any  art  is  admitted  to  the  service  of 
religion,  it  will  become  clear  why  this  type  of  music  is 
out  of  keeping  with  the  House  of  God. 

The  Church  has  always  admitted  the 
best  in  any  art  to  the  service  of  the  Altar  specifically 
because  nothing  should  be  offered  to  God  except  what  is 
perfect  and  beautiful.    Also,  the  faithful  come  to  church 
in  order  that  they  may,  through  prayer  and  meditation,  unite 
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themselves  to  their  Creator,    This  is  the  general  scope  of 
the  Liturgy,  and  since  the  art  of  sacred  music,  to  quote  Pope 
Pius  X, » 'participates  in  the  Liturgy  and  is  a  complimentary 
part  of  it,* 'and  not  just  an  adjunct,  it  must  be  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  obtainable. 

It  shall  therefore  be  the  purpose 
of  this  thesis  to  show  that  there  was  a  definite  need,  litur- 
gically,  for  the  Motu  Proprio  and  its  principles.    Since  this 
subject  is  obviously  of  great  proportions  and  has  so  many 
ramifications,  the  music  of  the  Mass  alone  will  be  considered 
and  chiefly  those  parts  which  are  the  immediate  concern  of 
the  organist  and  choir.    They  will  be  treated  in  the  light 
of  the  principles  of  the  encyclical,  with  emphasis  on  the 
liturgical  text,  the  absolute  form  and  the  timing  of  the 
music.    A  further  aim  will  be  to  show  that  Gregorian  Chant, 
the  Church's  official  music,  most  perfectly  voices  the  defi- 
nition of  true  liturgical  music  enunciated  in  the  encyclical. 

A  brief  quotation  from  the  first 
and  second  principles  of  the  Motu  Proprio  will  clarify  just 
what  the  Church  considers  to  be  tnae  liturgical  music. 
''Sacred  music  helps  to  increase  the  beauty  and  splendor  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  andisince  its  chief  duty  is  to 
clothe  the  liturgical  text  presented  to  the  understanding  of 
the  faithful  with  suitable  melody,  its  object  is  to  make 
that  text  more  efficacious,  so  that  the  faithful  may  be  the 
better  roused  to  devotion  and  better  disposed  to  celebrate 

-  c' 


the  sacred  mysteries.    The  qualities  of  Holiness  and  Beauty 
must  be  eminently  found  in  sacred  music. It  should  be 
holy  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  in  its  manner  of  perform- 
ance, avoiding  whatever  is  secular  or  worldly.  Furthermore, 
true  art  is  ever  beautiful.    From  these  qualities,  universa- 
lity of  appeal  will  necessarily  follow,  so  that,  wherever 
heard,  it  will  be  inspiring  and  edifying,  never  creating  a 
bad  impression. 


PART  1 

THE  MASS  OP  THE  CATECHIMENS 


The  litiirgical  life  of  the  Church  cen- 
ters about  the  Mass  which  is  the  most  sublime  and  important 
of  all  Her  services.    Just  as  so  many  side  altars  and  chapels 
must  not  obscure  the  high  altar,  so  must  all  other  rites  and 
services  be  subordinate  to  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 

Christ  Himself  gave  the  Mass  to  the 
Church  and  left  it  to  Her  to  build  It  to  a  point  of  sublimity 
through  appropriate  ceremony,  music  and  prayer. 

The  present  day  Mass  of  the  Catechumens 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  Jewish  temple  service  of  the  Word 
of  God,  which  consisted  of  Psalms,  prayers,  scriptural  read- 
ings and  a  sermon.    These  are  found  substantially  in  today's 
Mass  of  the  Catechumens  (those  under  instruction  for  formal 
admission  to  membership  in  the  Church. ) 

The  early  Christians  attende-^  these  tem- 
ple services  until  they  wereiexcluded  from  the  Synagogue. 
They  then  combined  this  service  with  their  own  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  to  form  the  framework  of  the  Mass,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Justin  (150  A.D. )  Since  the  catechumens  were  not 
yet  members  of  the  Church,  they  were  excluded  from  the  Eucha- 
ristic  Sacrifice,  but  were  permitted  to  attend  the  service 
of  prayer  and  instruction,  hence  the  name,  Mass  of  the  Cate- 
chumens . 

Just  as  the  vestibule  of  a  church  forms 
a  place  of  transition  from  the  outer  world  into  the  House 
of  God,  so  the  Mass  of  Catechumens  leads  from  the  life  of 


the  world  to  the  Holy  Place  of  Sacrifice, 

This  thesis  is  in  two  sections,  Part  1 
The  Mass  of  the  Catechumens;  Part  II,  The  Mass  of  the  Faith- 
ful, The  musical  portions  of  each  will  be  treated  in  sequen- 
tial order. 


THE  INTROIT 


The  first  part  of  the  Mass  which  is  of 
immediate  interest  to  the  choirmaster  is  the  Introit  or 
Psalmus  ad  Intro itum.    It  was  formerly  a  psalm  sumg  with  its 
antiphon  during  the  procession  from  the  sacristy  to  the  altar, 

* Introit'  is  a  derivative  of  the  Latin 
verb  ^introire *-to  enter.     It  is  no  longer  an  entrance  hymn 
but  is  a  reminder  of  the  times  when  the  faithful  took  a  more 
active  part  in  the  Mass,  and  was  suftg  as  follows:    the  choir 
chanted  the  antiphon  and  the  congregation  repeated  it;  the 
choir  then  intoned  the  first  verse  of  the  psalm  followed  by 
the  repetition  of  the  antiphon  by  the  congregation;  each  verse 
was  sung  by  the  choir  with  the  repetition  of  the  antiphon 
until  the  entire  psalm  was  finished.    If  the  clergy  reached 
the  altar  before  the  completion  of  the  psalm,  as  sometimes 
happened,  it  was  terminated  by  the  'Gloria  Patri '  on  signal 
from  the  celebrant  or  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  Introit  is  the  first  part  of  the 
Proper  of  the  Mass  and  changes  its  text  according  to  the 
feast  celebrated.    In  present  day  use  it  is  svatg  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Mass  and  not  as  a  processional  or  entrance  h3nnn, 
and  its  text,  taken  almost  exclusively  from  Scrijjture,  inva- 
riably contains  some  reference  to  the  feast  celebrated  or  to 
some  point  of  doctrine  thereof.     Its  sequence  consists  of 
an  antiphon,  a  verse  of  a  psalm  followed  by  the  Gloria  Patri 
and  the  repetition  of  the  antiphon  which  is  the  shortened 
form  of  the  ancient  introit. 
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The  ciirtailments  and  abbreviations  found 
in  our  Mass  are  timely  indeed,  for  this  is  an  age  of  speed 
and  intensity  which  has  affected  even  religious  acts,  nega- 
ting the  long  drawn  out  ceremonies  of  the  early  Church.  In 
these  days  of  acceleration  there  is  justification  for  the 
many  shortened  Masses  held  in  our  parishes  (as  many  as  eight 
or  nine  per  Sunday)  to  accomodate  all  parishoners. 

According  to  Principle  nine  of  the  Motu 
Proprio,'the  litxirgical  text  must  be  sung  as  it  stands  in  the 
authentic  books,  without  changing,  omitting  or  transposing  of 
words,  without  useless  repetition  and  always  in  a  manner  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  the  people.*    The  Propers,  therefore 
should  never  be  omitted,  and  yet  contrary  to  this,  there  are 
many  churches  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  where  the  Proper  of 
the  Mass  is  never  sung  and  where  choir  and  organist  begin  the 
High  Mass  with  the  Kyrie  rather  than  the  Introit.    The  Litur- 
gical Movement  aims  to  bring  these  recalcitrant  souls  into 
line  with  the  rules  of  the  Encyclical,  permitting  no  disobe- 
dience to  rule  and  order. 

Considering  musical  settings,  Plainchant 
most  closely  fits  the  definition  of  true  liturgical  music, 
but  should  choirs  and  organists  find  these  original  settings 
too  difficult,  there  are  other  simpler  settings  of  the  Proper 
in  use  today,  which  can  be  mastered  by  the  average  choir. 
These  have  been  set  to  psalm  tones  of  the  ecclesiastical 
modes  which  are  beautiful  and  inspiring,  and  in  which  the  text 


is  sung  without  repetition,  word  for  word  with  the  Missal, 
and  clearly  understood  by  the  congregation. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  choirs  of  out- 
standing musicianship,  should  learn  to  sing  the  Propers  set 
to  the  more  difficult  Gregorian  melodies  of  the  Graduale, 
where  the  Introit  is  chanted  thus:  the  cantors  intone  the 
opening  words  of  the  Antiphon  (as  for  as  the  asterisk)  with 
the  choir  taking  it  up  and  continuing  to  the  verse  of  the 
psalm,  which  is  chanted  with  the  Gloria  Patri  by  the  cantors, 
the  full  choir  then  repeating  the  Antiphon. 

There  are  many  modern  settings  of  the 
Introits  but  these  are  more  or  less  frowned  upon  because  they 
indulge  in  useless  repetitions  which  retard  the  progress  of 
the  service  and  attract  too  much  attention  to  the  musical  set- 
tings and  the  singers  rather  than  the  actual  text  and  its 
meaning.  Principle  twenty  two  of  the  Motu  firoprio  says, 'It  is 
not  lawful  to  make  the  clergy  at  the  altar  wait  longer  than 
the  ceremonies  allow,'  and  principle  twenty  three  says, 'It  is 
a  grave  abuse  and  one  to  be  condemned,  to  make  the  liturgy 
of  sacred  functions  secondary  to  the  music. '  Much  modem 
church  music  violates  these  rules  and  so  in  admitting  it  to 
the  service  of  God,  the  Church  strives  to  eliminate  what  is 
secular  or  theatrical,  since  this  style  is  a  profanation  of 
Divine  Worship. 

The  music  of  the  Polyphonic  period  is 
even  more  in  the  spirit  of  Gregorian  chant  than  that  of  the 
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modern  school.     In  his  book, 'Music  in  the  Western  Church*, 
Edward  Dickinson  writes:* 'We  are  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is 
not  the  purely  musical  qualities  of  Polyphony  that  account  for 
its  long  supremacy  and  the  enthustAsm  it  has  excited  in  an  age 
so  remote  as  our  own.  Its  aesthetic  effect  can  never  be  quite 
disentangled  from  its  religious  associations.    Only  the  devout 
Catholic  can  feel  its  full  import,  for  to  him  it  shares  the 
sanctity  of  the  liturgy, -it  is  not  simply  ear-pleasing  harmony 
but  prayer;  not  merely  a  decoration  of  the  ceremony,  but  an 
integral  part  of  the  sacrdiee.  '  '^    He  continues:  '  'No  other 
form  of  chorus  music  has  existed  so  objective  and  impersonal, 
so  free  from  the  stress  and  stir  of  passion,  so  plainly  reflec- 
ting an  exalted  spiritualized  state.    This  music  is  singularly 
adaT)ted  to  reinforce  the  impression  of  the  Catholic  mysteries 
by  reason  of  its  technical  form  and  emotional  appeal.    It  is 
as  far  as  possible  removed  from  profane  suggestion. ' '#  The 
Church's  preference,  therefore,  gives  first  place  to  Gregorian 
chant,  second  to  Polyphony,  and  third  to  Modem  music.  Prin- 
ciple three  of  the  Motu  Proprio  says, ''As  a  general  rule,  the 
more  a  musical  composition  for  use  in  church  is  like  Plain- 
chant  in  its  movement,  inspiration  and  feeling,  so  much  the 
more  is  it  right  and  liturgical,  and  the  more  it  differs  from 
this  highest  model,  so  much  the  less  is  it  worthy  of  God's 
service. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  a  Gregorian 
*    of.  p. 173  #  of.  p. 178 


Introit  is  that  for  Easter  Sunday .-^J-    The  opening  words  of  the 
text,* 'I  have  arisen  and  am  still  with  you,''  strike  the  key- 
note of  the  feast  and  proclaim  the  dogma  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ.    The  text  of  the  antiphon  is  not  taken  from  the 
Psalter,  but  from  another  section  of  the  Bible.    There  are  no 
textual  repetitions  since  the  melody  is  complete  without  them. 
It  is  written  in  the  fourth  Gregorian  mode,  often  called  the 
Mystical  mode,  and  manifests  an  obvious  tranquility  and  rest- 
raint even  in  the  midst  of  supreme  joy,  characteristic  of 
Gregorian,  which  never  voices  extreme  emotion. 

Composers  of  Gregorian  chant  often  chose 
a  certain  mode  because  of  its  psychological  significance. 
Thus,  transcendent  mysteries  of  the  Faith  were  cast  in  the 
third  or  foiarth  mode,  because  such  melodies  seem  non-defini- 
tive, transcendent,  in  keeping  with  the  inexplicable  ideas 
expressed.    The  seventh  and  eighth  modes  were  classified  as 
joyful,  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  tender  and  quietly  pleasant. 
Spartan  warriors  were  forbidden  to  listen  to  or  to  sing  melo- 
dies of  these  last  modes  because  they  seemed  to  have  an  ener- 
vating effect  upon  men,  preferring  the  first  or  second  mode 
melodies,  which  were  more  virilci  as,  for  example,  the  Introit 
melodies  of  the  second  and  third  Masses  of  Christmas,  of  the 
Purification,  and  of  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,    There  are 
however,  a  few  dulcet  and  tranquil  melodies  as,  for  example, 
the  Introits  of  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent  and  of  Holy  Thurs- 
day. 

cf .  p.A-1  in  App. 


As  is  seen  in  the  Easter  melody,  Introit  chants  rarely  exceed 
the  compass  of  an  octave. 

The  singing  of  the  Gregorian  Introit s 
presupDOses  considerable  vocal  and  musical  ability.  For 
those  whose  musicianship  is  limited ,  the  simple  settings  of 
LaboTire,  entirely  diatonic  in  structure,  may  be  readily  mas- 
tered, even  by  the  most  immature  choirs. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  excuse  for 
omitting  the  Propers  at  High  Mass.    An  example  of  this  simple 
type  of  Proper  is  the  Introit  for  the  feast  of  the  Most  Pre- 
cious Blood,  celebrated  on  July  first.*    The  Propers  have 
also  been  set  to  Psalm  tones,  easily  mastered,  a  delight  to 
the  ear,  and  completely  liturgical.    The  well  known  text  of 
the  Introit  for  the  third  Mass  of  Christmas  has  been  chaste- 
ly set  to  the  seventh  Psalm  tone.# 


*  cf.  p.A-2  App. 


#  cf.  p.A-3  App. 
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THE  KYRIE 


The  initial  part  of  the  Ordinary  of  the 
Mass,  snn§  by  the  choir,  is  the  Kyrie  Eleison.    It  is  a  trans- 
literation of  the  Greek, '/f*/^*?  £  A  f  t  (T^?  k  ,  * -Lord  have  mercy  on 
us;  the  poignant  cry  of  man  for  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

Formerly,  this  was  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  litany  chanted  before  High  Mass  during  the  proces- 
sion from  the  church  of  assembly  to  the  Station  church,  for  it 
was  customary  in  early  times  for  the  faithful  to  gather  in 
one  church  for  preliminary  prayers  and  preparation,  then  to 
proceed,  chanting  the  litany,  to  the  church  where  the  actual 
sacrifice  took  place.    There  is  a  relic  of  this  practice  in 
vogue  today,  in  the  litany  chanted  on  Holy  Saturday,  on  the  Eve 
of  Pentecost,  and  on  Rogation  days,  before  the  High  Mass. 

The  Kyrie  is  a  very  ancient  pre-Christian 
ejaculation,  appearing  in  the  Old  Testament (  Isaias:  XXXIII, 2; 
Tobias:  VIII,  10;  Ps.  IV,  2)   ''But  Thou,  0  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me;    in  the  New  Testament  (  Mark  X,  47;    Luke  XVI,  24; 
Matt,  IX,  27 ;(  the  cry  of  the  two  blind  men, Jesus,  son  of 
David ,  have  mercy  upon  us , ' ' ) 

In  the  eighth  book  of  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions appears  the  first  recorded  example  of  its  use  in 
the  Liturgy:    the  deacon  sings  various  clauses  of  the  litany 
to  which  the  people  answer  Kyrie  Eleison. 

The  preservation  of  the  Kyrie  in  Greek 
is  proof  of  its  antiquity,  since  the  language  of  the  liturgy 
of  Rome  up  to  the  second  century  was  unquestionably  Greek. 


It  was  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  Mass  some  time  later, 
having  been  borrowed  from  the  Eastern  Liturgy  but  with  the 
addition  of  the'Christe  Eleison',    It  evolved  before  the  time 
of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604)  for  he  mentions  it.  The 
first  Roman  0rdo(6th-7th  cent.)  describes  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  Kyries  sung  at  their  official  place  in  the  Mass. 

About  the  eighth  century,  the  number  of 
invocations  was  set  at  nine;  three  Kyrie  Eleisons  to  God  the 
Father,  three  Christe  Eleisons  to  God  the  Son,  and  three  more 
Kyries  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost;  a  definite  and  unchxangeable 
part  of  all  Masses  today. 

The  Kyrie  is  sung  by  the  choir  as  soon  as 
the  Intro it  is  concluded.    It  is  regrettable  that  all  of  the 
singing  is  done  by  the  choir,  the  congregation  (in  most  chur- 
ches) having  no  part  in  it;  differing  from  earlier  times  when 
all  communicants  joined  in  the  intoning  of  the  Ordinaiy,  thus 
permitting  them  a  more  active  part  in  the  service.    Because  of 
the  unchanging  texts  in  all  parts  of  the  Ordinary,  may  not  a 
singing  congregation  join  therein,  led  by  organ  and  choir,  with 
the  Propers  assigned  solely  to  a  well-trained  choir?  Timely 
such  a  change  today I 

It  is  just  here  that  Gregorian  chant 
proves  its  adequacy  in  stimulating  a  congregation  to  sing  the 
Mass  in  unison  and  not  in  harmony  (a  difficult  undertaking). 
The  Kyriale  contains  many  simple  and  appealing  Gregorian 
Masses  that  may  be  mastered  readily  by  an  average  congregation. 


providing  the  prejudice  of  many  against  Plainchant  and  Greg- 
orian were  negated.    Tastes  and  habits  in  music  formed  over 
a  period  of  years  are  difficult  to  change,  the  preferrence 
being  for  figured  music,  aided  and  abetted  by  secular  music. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Church,  Gregorian  chant 
is  the  most  suitable  melody  in  which  to  clothe  the  liturgical 
text.    Song  has  two  elements,  substance  and  form,  or  text  and 
music.    According  to  an  ancient  principle,  the  text  invaria- 
bly takes  precedence  over  the  melody  which  adorns  it.  The 
more  perfectly  the  melody  enhances  the  text  (and  is  its  color 
ful  decoration  )  the  more  litiirgical  it  becomes.  Gregorian 
does  this  admirably  for  it  has  the  facility  of  hiding  behind 
the  text  and  yet  intensifying  it. 

Pope  Pius  XI,  in  his  letter  on  fii  vine 
Worship,  writes, ''the  people  should  not  be  merely  mute  and 
silent  spectators''.    Conimunal  worship  is  a  crying  need  of 
our  time,  the  Mass  being  the  highest  form  of  communal  or  col- 
lective prayer.    It  is  a  misnomer  to  say,  'hear  Mass';  all 
should  'pray  and  sing  the  Mass 'through  its  chant  settings, 
which  down  the  centuries  have  been  wedded  to  the  texts  of  the 
Ordinary.    This  active  congregational  participation  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Liturgical  Movement, 

The  Church  considers  the  Mass  an  objective 
act.     Dean  Sperry  says: ''The  Mass  is  a  sacrifice  to  God, 
which  stands  in  its  own  right ,  not  requiring  intelligent 
following  on  the  part  of  the  congregation  and  which  may  be 
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and  must  be  performed  whether  worshippers  are  present  or  not. 
The  eternal  Sacrifice  goes  on,  Christ  forever  offering  Him- 
self to  Grod In  this  it  differs  from  the  service  of  other 
religions  which  stress  the  subjective  aspect  of  worship. 
Newman  says  of  the  Mass: ''It  is  not  a  mere  form  of  words,  it 
is  a  great  action;  words  are  necessary,  but  as  means,  not  ends; 
they  are  not  mere  addresses  to  the  Throne  of  grace,  they  are 
instruments  of  what  is  far  higher,  of  consecration  and  sacri- 
fice'         The  Church  therefore  urges  the  faithful  to  take  an 
active  part  in  these  words  and  this  great  action, (even  though 
it  does  not  require  their  attendance  for  its  efficacy  )  in 
order  that  they  may  draw  therefrom,  the  graces  and  fruits 
necessary  for  their  sanctif ication. 

During  the  Eucharistic  Congress  at  Quebec 
(June  1938),  seventy  five  thousand  children  chanted  the  'Dia- 
logue Mass, 'in  Gregorian.     Slowly  but  surely  this  fonn  of 
worship  is  spreading,  as  in  some  parishes  in  Chicago  at  the 
present  time. 

Let  us  ap  ly  the  principles  of  expanding 
congregational  song  in  unison  to  the  Kyrie,  which  can  best 
be  done  by  selecting  a  few  examr)les  from  the  TCyriale,  conside- 
ring their  text,  form,  length  and  suitableness  to  the  service 
of  the  Mass. 

The  Kyrie  of  Mass  No,  1  used  in  Paschal 
time  and  often  fef erred  to  as  "Lux  et  Origo",  is  one  of  the 

*  cf .  Reality  in  Worship,  d.253-4 

of .       "       "         "          p. 234  
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simplest  in  form,  yet  one  of  the  most  beaulriful  in  the  Kyriale. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  one  word  of  the  text  repeated;  there  is  no 
need  of  it.     The  first  three  Kyries  are  chanted  to  the  same 
melody,  the  three  Qhristes  to  another,  and  the  last  three 
Kyries  to  yet  another  melody.    Prom  the  start  to  the  finish 
there  is  a  marked  upward  tendency  in  the  musical  phrases,  plus 
surpassing  variety.     A  brief  analysis  of  form  may  be  made  in 
this  manner:    Kyrie,  a, a, a;  Christe,  b,b,b;  Kyrie,  c,c,c, 
with  the  last  one  extended  by  repetition  of  one  of  the  motifs, 
for  the  purpose  of  climax.     There  are  six  other  Kyries  with 
this  construction,  thus  may  be  noted  that  ancient  composers 
of  church  music  had  their  own  conception  of  form  in  musical 
art,  differing  from  those  existing  in  our  time. 

The  Kyrie  of  Mass  No.  9#  often  called 
"Oum  Jubilo"  or  Mass  of  Our  Lady,  follows  a  more  elaborate 
pattern  and  may  be  analyzed  thus:    Kyrie,  a,b,a;  Christe, 
c,d,c;  Kyrie,  e,f ,e,  the  last  one  extended  for  climax.  Alth- 
ough no  repetition  of  text  occurs,  this  is  one  of  the  longest 
Gregorian  Kyries  on  record.     Its  haunting  beauty  cannot  but 
exalt  the  mind  as  it  emphasizes  the  cry  for  mercy.  Before 
attempting  to  teach  it  to  the  average  uninitiated  choir,  the 
choir-director  should  become  a  master  of  Gregorian  chant. 

Prom  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
(590-604)  to  the  ninth  century,  Gregorian  chant  underwent  a 
period  of  development  on  the  one  hand,  and  stagnatiorjfon  the 
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other;  development  and  improvement  of  already  existing  melo- 
dies; stagnation  as  to  new  compositions,  for  in  the  seventh 
centuryonly  twenty  four  new  melodies  were  composed.    For  new 
feasts  introduced,  the  texts  were  fitted  to  existing  melodies. 
The  period  between  the  ninth  and  fourteenth  centuries  is 
characterized  by  attempts  to  shorten  the  long  melismatic 
phrases  of  certain  melodies,  by  deleting  repeated  motifs  and 
to  limit  the  melodies  themselves  to  the  compass  of  an  octave. 

The  fourteenth  century  ushered  in  a  period 
of  decadence  during  which  the  chant  was  neglected,  the  books 
were  carelessly  written,  and  melismata  further  curtailed. 
The  rise  of  Polyphony  and  the  growing  interest  in  part  sing- 
ing and  harmony  was  a  chief  cause.    The  art  of  monody  seemed 
on  the  decline  and  giving  way  to  the  newer  forms.    The  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  choirs  was  wea  aed  away  from  plainchant 
by  the  novel  works  of  the  early  polyphonic  writers,  such  as 
Dufay,  Okeghem,  DesPres,  Arcadelt,  Obrecht  and  others. 

During  the  ninth  century,  "Tropes"  or 
farced  Kyries  sprang  into  existence,  originating  at  the  monas- 


tery of  St.  Gall  and  generally  attributed  to  the  monk  Tutilo. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  interpolating  extra  words  to  fill 


in  the  long  melismata  on  the  last  syllable  of  a  ICyrie,  which 
were  called  "Tropes",  because  they  were  not  part  of  the  text. 
These  mere  word  additions  proved  to  be  a  very  popular  inno- 
vation, affording  a  certain  relief  from  the  monotony  of  the 
long  melismata  and  offering  mediaeval  piety  a  means  of  self- 

expression,  so  that  soon  writers  vied  with  one  another  in 
composing  suitable  tropes  for  the  Kyriale  melodies.    This  pra^ 
ctioe  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Mass,  mention  of  which  is 
made  in  other  chapters.     Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  referring  th  the  different  Masses  by  name, 
harks  back  to  these  tropes;  for  example,  Mass  No. I  is  called 
"Lux  et  Origo";    Mass  No. 9, "Cum  Jubilo!f    Mass  No.ll,"Orbis 
Factor" ,  and  go  on. 

An  interesting  example  of  a  farced  Kyrie 
is  that  of  Mass  No.2,"Fons  Bonit at is , "proceeding  as  follows: 
"Kyrie,  Pons  Bonitatis,  Pater  Ingenite,  a  Quo  bona  cuncta 
procedunt  ,Eleison, "    It  can  readily  be  seen  what  a  fertile 
field  for  abuses  lay  in  this  practice,  which  continued  to 
flourish  until  the  reformed  Missal  of  Pope  Pius  V  (1566-72) 

permanently  forbade  the  use  of  tropes,  and  restored  the  Kyrie 
texts  to  their  original  purity  and  unity. 

It  has  been  a  custom  of  long  standing  in 
many  churches,  both  before  and  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Motu  Proprio  and  in  violation  of  its  rules,  for  the  choir  to 
begin  its  part  of  the  Mass  with  the  Kyrie,  omitting  the  Int- 
roit  and  other  parts  of  the  Proper.     In  addition  to  this,  the 
Masses  chosen  for  performance  were  those  of  the  Classical 
period,  such  as  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Hummel  and  others, 
which  compositions  are  unquestionably  sterling  music,  but 
which,  because  of  their  extreme  length,  florid  character  and 
textual  repetitions,  are  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  the  li.,- 


Liturgy,  delaying  the  progress  of  the  Mass  and  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  artistry, (or  lack  of  it)  of  the  performers. 

Recently,  A  Christmas  Midnight  Mass  in  a 
Boston  church,  during  which  the  Missa  Pro  Pace  of  La  Hache 
was  sung,  was  not  completed  until  2:20  A.M.;  the  Propers  were 
omitted  and  the  clergy  were  forced  to  be  seated  for  at  least 
a  half  hour  during  the  singing  of  the  Gloria  and  Credo.  It 
is  this  very  abuse  which  the  Encyclical  intends  to  eradicate. 
These  and  many  other  like  Masses  have  neither  the  spirit  nor 
movement  of  Gregorian,  the  Church's  official  musical  language. 
Even  some  of  the  music  of  the  best  Polyphonic  schools,  due  to 
their  length,  are  not  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Motu  Proprio, 

Any  discussion  of  the  use  and  rendition  of 
the  Chant  must  of  necessity  include  consideration  of  organ 
accompaniment,  even  though  the  Chant  is  at  its  best  unaccom- 
panied, for  its  very  freedom  of  movement  is  achieved  through 
"a  capella"  singing.     During  the  many  centuries  of  Gregorian 
ascendency,  there  was  no  accompaniment.  Moreover,  the  organ 
as  we  know  it  today  was  non-existent.     Choirs  were  so  thor- 
oughly trained  and  so  proficient  in  the  Chant,  that  no  inst- 
rument was  needed  for  background.    Today,  the  average  choir 
singer,  like  everyone  else,  is  caught  up  in  the  maelstrom  of 
present  day  living,  and  with  drill  periods  shortened,  and  a 
lack  of  sufficient  concentration,  some  form  of  support  is 
needed  for  chanting. 


The  organ,  properly  handled,  will  afford 
this  support  and  step  up  the  rendition  of  contemporary  choirs. 
A  judicious  and  unpretentious  organ  accompaniment  will  aid 
in  maintaining  a  smoothe,  easy  flow  of  the  chant,  with  sing- 
ing on  key  and  with  balanced  ensemble.    Modal  harmonies  shoulc 
predominate,  with  the  non-use  of  theirominant  seventh,  the 
diminished  and  augmented  triads  which  have  in  them  a  modern, 
secular  flavor.    The  accompaniment  should  never  dominate  the 
voices,  but  remain  more  or  less  in  the  background,  thereby 
enhancing  the  melodic  line.     In  the  larger  Cathedrals  and 
churches  where  conditions  permit,  the  Chant  should  be  "a  ca- 
pella" ;  in  smaller  edifices  and  with  quasi-trained  choirs, 
the  use  of  the  organ  is  recommended. 


THE  GLORIA  IN  EXGELSIS 


The  second  part  of  the  Ordinary  of  the 
Mass  with  which  we  are  concerned,  is  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
often  called  the  Great  Doxology  or  Angelic  Hymn,  beginning  as 
it  does  with  the  words  sung  by  the  Angels  at  the  birth  of 
Christ.    To  this  verse  others  are  added,  forming  a  doxology 
or  hymn  of  praise.     It  is  a  supreme  paean  of  thanksgiving,  in 
contrast  to  the  cry  for  mercy  of  the  Kjrle  which  it  immediately 
follows,  creating  a  sudden  change  of  mood.     Is  it  not  fitting 
that,  after  imploring  God's  mercy  for  sin  and  feeling  confi- 
dent of  obtaining  it,  human  hearts  should  break  forth  in  thank- 
sgiving and  praise  for  His  great  Goodness  and  His  many  favors. 

The  Gloria  is  an  ancient  chant,  going 
back  at  least  to  t^e  third  century;  Probst  affirms  that  it 
goes  back  to  the  first  century,  although  it  was  unknown  in  the 
very  early  liturgy  of  the  Mass,     St,  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (366) 
translated  it  from  Greek  to  Latin;  some  believe  that  he 
learned  it  while  in  exile  in  the  East,  The  Mass  obviously  was 
ancient  and  was  celebrated  in  Greek,  at  least  for  the  first 
two  or  three  centuries. 

Its  text  is  found  in  a  work  by  St.  Atha- 
nasius,"De  Virginitate" ,  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  in 
Greek,  and  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  very  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent form.     It  is  not  used  in  the  liturgy  of  any  Eastern 
church.    The  oldest  Latin  text  is  found  in  the  Antiphonary 
of  Bangor (7th  cent.)  and  the  present  text  in  the  Psalter  of 


Wolfcoz  of  St.  Gall  (9th  cent.).    It  is  not  knovm  authoritati- 
vely when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Mass,  though  the  Roman  Mass 
of  the  6th  century  includes  it. 

Pope  Telesphorus  (128-139)  ordered  the 
Gloria  to  be  said  in  all  Christmas  Masses,  and  later  PopeSym- 
machus  (498-514)  on  all  Sundays  and  special  feasts,  but  only 
by  bishops.    Later,  priests  were  permitted  to  use  it  only  at 
Easter  and  on  the  day  of  their  ordination,  according  to  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary .    Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, it  was  recited  by  both  bishops  and  priests  on  days  when 
the  Rubrics  permitted  it. 

One  of  the  most  sublime  chants  of  the 
liturgy.  The  Gloria  in  Excel sis  includes  an  introduction  and 
three  parts,  praise  to  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  the 
first  section  from  "Et  in  terra — gloriam  tuam;    the  second 
from  "Domine  Deus  -Pilius  Patris";    the  third  from  "Qui  tollis 
-miserere  nobis";    the  fourth  from  "Quoniam  -  Amen,"  Each 
section  has  a  different  content  and  in  each  the  phrases  are 
closely  connected,  usually  having  climactic  utterances.  The 
closing  sentence  "C\im  Sancto  -  Amen"  is  invariably  spirited 
and  brilliant. 

The  Latin  version  differs  from  that  of 
the  Greek,  in  the  ending  after  "Tu  Solus  Dominus",  to  which 
it  added  "Tu  Solus  Altissimus"  and  "Cum  Sancto  Spiritu",  after 
which  the  Greek  then  continues , "Every  day  I  will  bless  Thee 
and  will  glorify  Thy  name  forever  and  forever  and  ever," 


continuing  with  ten  more  verse sfrom  psalms  to  the  ^risagion 
and  Gloria  Patri. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  chant  settings 
of  the  Gloria  is  found  in  Mass  No, 8,  the  Missa  de  Angelis,* 
which  is  in  the  fifth  mode,  closely  akin  to  our  major  scale 
and  hence  having  a  strong  appeal  to  the  modern  ear.  There 
are  no  difficult  intervals  and  its  range  does  not  exceed  the 
octave.    This  melody  is  "soft,  sweet,  fresh  and  full  of  sur- 
prises','#  which  may  be  predicated  of  most  Gregorian  melodies. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter to  the  "Dialogue  Mass"  now  in  use  in  some  parts  of  America 
and  Canada,  in  which  the  congregation  actually  sings  the 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass  and  the  responses,  while  the  choir  chants 
the  Propers,    Inspiring  and  edifying  might  it  prove  for  a 
congregation  to  lift  its  voice  in  this  hymn  of  praise,  the 
Gloria,  for  is  this  not  communal  prayer  and  singing  in  a  real 
and  true  sense?    Might  it  not  revolutionize  modern  society 
by  affecting  a  universal  return  to  Christian  livini,  with  in- 
justice all  but  vanishing  from  men's  lives,  resulting  in  a 
better  understanding  between  rich  and  poor,  employer  and  em- 
T)loyee,  capital  and  labor,  a  greater  bond  of  unity  among 
peoples  who  sing  and  worship  in  common. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Kyries,  farced 
Glorias  were  a  mediaeval  development.    On  special  occasions 
extra  verses  were  added  to  the  text,  a  practice  which  grew 

#    of.  letter  of  Pius  X  to  the 
*  cf,  p. A- 5  App,  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome,  p. 18 


in  pooularity  especially  on  feasts  of  Our  Lady.    An  example 
of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Sarum  Missal,  where,  to  the  text, 
"Domine  Pili  Unigenite  Jesu  Christe,"  these  words  are  added, 
"Spiritus  et  Alme  orphanorum  Paraclyte."    Again  after  "Pilius 
Patris,"  the  words,  "Primogenitus  Mariae  virginis  matris," 
are  interpolated,  and  after  "Susoipe  deprecationem  nostram," 
the  words  "ad  Mariae  gloriam."    We  also  find  several  additions 
to  the  last  sentence" Quoniam  To  solus  Sanctus  (Mariam  sancti- 
ficans),  Tu  solus  Dominus  (Mariam  gubernans),  Tu  solus  Altis- 
simus  (Mariam  coronans)  Jesu  Christe;  the  interpolations  are 
in  parentheses.    The  following  rubric  is  found  in  the  Sarum 
Missal,   "IN  OMNIBUS  ALLIS  MISSIS,  QUANDO  DICENDUM  EST,  I'ICITUR 
SINE  PROSA,"  that  is  to  say,  "in  all  other  Masses,  than  those 
of  Our  Lady,  the  additional  tropes  called  "prosa"  are  to  be 
omitted. 

In  1570  Pope  Pius  V  forbade  any  additions 
whatsoever  to  the  texts  of  the  books  then  published  and  from 
this  time  on,  the  farced  forms  have  happily  disappeared. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Gloria 
in  Excelsis  and  the  Te  Deum  are  the  only  examples  now  extant 
of  what  were  called  "Psalmi  Idiotici,"  i.e.  psalms  composed 
by  private  persons  and  not  taken  from  the  Biblical  Psalter, 
and  which  were  popular  during  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
They  soon  fell  into  disfavor  and  were  finally  outlawed,  be- 
cause they  became  a  means  of  disseminating  heretical  ideas. 


THE  GRADUAL,  TRACT,  ALLELUIA  AIM)  SEQUENCE 


The  oldest  and  most  important  part  of  the 
Proper  of  the  Mass  is  the  Gradual,  so  called  from  the  place 
where  it  was  sung  viz.  the  steps  (gradus)  leading  to  the 
Ambo.    Whereas  the  other  three  parts  of  the  Proper  were  added 
to  fill  the  time  while  certain  actions  of  the  liturgy  were 
taking  place,  The  Gradual  represents  the  singing  of  psalms 
alternating  with  readings  from  the  Bible,  a  custom  that  goes 
back  to  the  Hebrew  temple  service.     Originally,  entire 
psalms  were  sung  and  were  as  essential  a  part  of  the  liturgy 
as  the  lessons.    They  were  sung  responsorially  i.e.  by  a 
cantor  with  an  acclamation  or  ejaculation  by  the  choir  or 
congregation  between  each  verse.    Until  the  fifth  century 
there  were  three  readings.  Prophecy,  Epistle  and  Gospel  with 
a  psalm  after  the  first  and  second.    Prom  the  time  of  Pope 
Gregory  I,  these  psalms  were  ciirtailed  so  that  today  we  have 
only  fragments  of  the  originals.     About  this  time,  it  was 
also  decided  to  retain  only  two  readings,  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel,  the  two  abbreviated  psalms  being  sung  between  them, 
the  first  known  as  the  Gradual  and  the  second,  the  Tract, 
so  called  because  sung  without  interruption. 

In  certain  Lenten  Masses,  namely  on  Wednes- 
day in  Ember  week  and  Holy  Week,  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
three  readings  is  retained.     The  Tract,  on  certain  days, 
retains  its  original  form  as  a  whole  psalm,  as  for  example. 
Psalm  XC  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent;  Psalm  XXI  on  Palm 


Sunday  and  Psalm  CXX.XIX  on  Good  Friday.    The  texts  of  the 
Tracts  are  taken  largely  from  Scripture  and  were  chanted 
straight  through  by  a  cantor  without  a  response  by  the  choir. 
Originally  the  celebrant  or  his  assistants  did  not  proceed 
with  the  sacred  functions  while  the  Gradual  was  being  chan- 
ted.   Today,  it  is  interposed  after  the  reading  of  the  Epi- 
stle, the  mind  needing  a  short  period  of  reflection  upon  the 
content  of  the  text.    Although  formerly  simple  psalms,  they 
evolved  into  melismatic  chant?  as    choirs  and  cantors  be- 
came more  proficient.    The  Gradual  may  be  termed  an  echo 
of  the  Epistle  and  the  Tract,  a  prelude  to  the  Gospel. 
Tracts  occur  more  often  in  Masses  of  the  penitential  sea- 
sons of  Advent,  Septuagesima  and  Lent, 

The  Graduals  are  truly  masterpieces  of  mel- 
ody and  require  trained  voices  to  sing  them  correctly.  The 
length  of  the  incises  and  the  extended  melismata  demand  ex- 
cellent control  ,  as  exemplified  in  the  Gradual  for  the 
feast  of  Epiphany.*  On  the  words  "Et  illuminare  Jerusalem", 
the  melody  interprets  the  text  through  sustained  and  bril- 
liant crescendos  and  diminuendos.    The  text  is  adhered  to 
without  repetition  since  special  effects  are  achieved  by 
means  of  melismata  on  single  syllables.     Its  style  of  sing- 
ing pictures  no  haste,  no  impatience  of  the  Magi  to  reach 
the  new-born  King,  but  rather  a  quiet,  firm  faith  and  deter- 
mination to  reach  Him  whom  they  would  adore. 

The  Alleluias  are  melodies  of  a  joyous  and 
*  «if.  p.  A-6  App.  
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animated  character  which,  with  the  verse  following  them,  re- 
places the  Tract  during  Paschal  time.    They  are  an  exalted 
song  of  praise  to  Ood  and  are  amongst  the  oldest  melodies  in 
the  Gregorian  repertoire.     To  objections  that  have  often 
been  raised  to  the  numerous  notes  of  the  "jubili"  in  these 
Alleluias,  St  Augustine  counters:  "He  who  exults,  needs  no 
words.    Our  speech  is,  moreover,  unworthy  of  God;  but  if 
speech  can  be  of  no  avail  and  yet  some  kind  of  speech  is 
necessary,  what  remains  but  to  let  our  hearts  break  forth  in 
accents  of  joy  and  jubilation  without  words.    Thus  we  do  not 
limit  our  boundless  joy  to  words." 

The  Alleluia  and  its  verse  for  Easter-J<-  call 
for  a  long  jubilus  on  the  last  syllable,  three  jubilant  in- 
cises comprising  its  framework.    It  shows  in  what  a  master- 
ful manner,  absolute  music  weaves  together  simple  melodies 
by  means  of  repetition  of  motifs,  imitation,  extension,  in- 
version and  many  similar  devices  of  thematic  development. 
The  present  example  is  one  of  repetition  of  a  motif  from  the 
second  incise,  slightly  extended  in  the  third.     In  the  verse 
"Pascha  nostrum  immolatus  est  Christus,"  the  melodic  theme 
reaches  a  tremendous  climax  and  then  gradually  descends  to 
a  quiet  conclusion  suggestive  of  joy  and  peace.    The  motif 
from  the  first  incise  of  the  Alleluia  is  repeated  almost 
note  for  note  on  the  first  incise  of  "Christus." 

In  the  Requiem  Mass  we  find  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  Tract. #    It  is  a  fervent  plea  to  God 
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for  mercy  and  absolution  for  the  departed  soul  and  its  trans- 
lation into  the  life  of  eternal  happiness.     It  is  not  neces- 
sarily penitential  in  character  as  one  might  expect;  rather 
it  breathes  a  spirit  of  hope  and  confidence  in  God*s  mercy. 

The  text  is  made  up  of  threeverses,  in 
each  of  which  the  same  neumatic  formula  recurs.    The  motif  on 
the  words  "ab  omni  vinculo  delictorum" ,  in  the  first  verse  is 
made  use  of  on  the  words  "mereantur  evadere  judicium  ultionis" 
of  the  second  verse.    Again  the  motif  on  the  words  "et  gratia 
tua  illis  succiirrente"  of  the  second  verse,  is  repeated  to 
the  words  "et  lucis  aeternae  beatitudine"  of  the  last  verse. 
The  long  melismata  on  the  last  syllable  of  "perfrui"  is  a 
good  test  of  the  chanter's  ability ♦ 

How  can  one  better  exemplify,  than  in  this 
Tract,  the  "solemn  tranquility  of  Gregorian  chant,  its  appro- 
priate proportions,  its  broad  and  noble  melodic  contours,  its 
restraint  even  in  agitation,  its  highly  ingenious  construction 
its  simplicity."  * 

For  a  choir  untutored  in  Gregorian,  the 
Graduals  and  Tracts  may  be  sung  to  psalm  tones,  or  to  simple 
chants  such  as  those  composed  by  Rev.  Theo  Laboure.# 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  Proper  of 
the  Mass  are  the  Sequences,  often  called  Proses  or  Jubilations, 

#PROPER  OP  THE  MASS    FOR  ALL  THE  Sl^DAYS  OP  TEE  YEAR 
by  Rev.  Theo.  Laboure,  O.M.I. ;  pub.  by  McLaughlin  &  Reilly, 

Boston,  Mass 

^Leichtentritt »s  MUSIC,  HISTORY  AND  IDEAS 
 chapter  on  Gregorian 
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They  were  termed  Sequences  because  they  followed  thejpradual 
and  Tract  or  Alleluia;  Jubilations,  because  used  on  feasts  of 
great  joy;  Proses,  because,  though  written  like  verse,  yet 
they  lacked  the  mechanics  and  colors  of  metrical  compositions. 
The  Sequence  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  long  melisma  on  the  final 
syllable  of  the  Alleluia.    During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries, it  was  deemed  imperative  that  words  should  be  added  to 
fill  out  this  long  jubilus.    Words  aided  immeasurably  in  the 
acciirate  singing  of  abstract  notes.    Composers  vied  with  one 
another  in  writing  beautiful  verses,  generally  containing  re- 
ferences to  the  feast  celebrated.    Soon  each  feast  had  its 
own  Sequence,  with  one  for  each  Sunday  of  the  year,  so  that 
they  were  over  a  thousand  in  number. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  abuses  crept  in; 
some  were  drawn  out  to  absurd  lengths,  others  carelessly  writ- 
ten; some  were  over elaborated,  others  introduced  secular  words 
and  tunes;  so  the  Church,  after  carefully  examining  them  all, 
decided  at  the  Council  of  Cologne,  in  1536,  to  retain  five  of 
them,  which  are  in  use  today, 

"Victimae  Paschali,"      Sequence  for  Eas- 
ter Sunday,  is  generally  attributed  to  Notker  Balbulus,  of  St. 
Grail,  Switzerland,  often  called  the  creator  of  the  Sequence. 
Its  subject  matter  deals  with  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  Easter, 

"Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,"  Sequence  for 

  *  cf.p.  A-8  App. 


Pentecost,  composed  by  Blessed  Hermann  Contractus,  is  often 
called  the  Golden  Sequence, 

The  "Stabat  Mater,"  heard  on  the  feast  of 
the  seven  dolors  of  Our  Lady,  is  of  uncertain  origin.  Some 
authorities  ascribe  it  to  Jacopone  da  Todi  (1306)  and  others 
to  Pope  Innocent  III,  the  latter  favored  by  authorities. 

The  "Dies  Irae,"  formerly  heard  on  the 
last  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  in  keeping  with  the  Gospel  theme 
of  that  day,  is  now  the  sequence  of  the  Requiem  Mass.  Its 
theme  possesses  a  stern  and  awful  grandeur  and  has  become 
the  subject  of  many  compositions.     Its  authorship  is  attri- 
buted to  Thomas  of  Celano,  and  also  to  Cardinal  Malabranca. 

The  "Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem, "is  unanimous- 
ly attributed  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  composes  it  for  the 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Urban  IV, 
It  is  an  able  exegesis  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment.   Every  possible  objection  to  the  Real  Presence  is  anti- 
cipated and  negated  by  it. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  every  choirmaster 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Gradual,  Tract  or  Alleluia  and  Sequence 
(if  the  feast  calls  for  it)  are  sung  at  all  High  Masses,  if 
not  in  Gregorian,  at  least  in  the  simpler  chants  set  to  these 
texts.     Unhappily,  this  directive  is  not  universally  observed. 
Also,  there  must  be  no  additions  or  deletions  in  the  text. 

Since  many  of  the  Graduals,  Tracts  and 
Sequences  are  rather  long  even  in  the  Gregorian, ( for  example, 


the  Tract  of  Palm  Sunday  is  the  entire  psalm  XXI  with  its 
thirty  four  verses)  it  follows  that  a  figured  setting  for 
them  would  unduly  delay  the  service  and  are  therefore  undesi- 
reable. 


•1. 


PART  II 

THE  IVIASS  OP  THE  FAITHFUL 


The  supreme  part  of  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice is  the  Mass  of  the  Faithful,     In  the  early  days  of  the 
Church,  it  began  as  soon  as  the  Catechumens  were  dismissed, 
and  was  attended  only  by  the  baptized,  a  custom  which  has 
long  since  been  discontinued. 

Since  the  third  century,  the  ground 
plan  of  the  Mass  of  the  Faithful  has  continued  to  the  present 
day  with  few  changes,  somewhat  enriched  with  appropriate 
prayers  and  ceremonies,  but  adhering  to  the  tripartite  struc- 
ture, the  Offertory,  the  Consecration  and  the  Communion, 
reared  by  Pope  Gregory  I  (590-604),  who  labored  diligently 
on  its  structure. 
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THE  CREDO 


The  Mass  of  the  Faithful  formally  opens 
with  the  Credo  or  Nicene  Creed,  and  since  originally  only 
the  baptized  were  pennitted  to  attend  it,  it  was  fitting  that 
they  should  begin  with  a  supreme  profession  of  faith,  achie- 
ving a  moment  of  sublimity  in  intoning  "I  believe".  Though 
not  the  custom  today,  the  Motu  Proprio  points  the  way  to  a 
return  of  this  salutary  practice.    While  in  early  times  the 
language  of  the  liturgy  was  that  of  the  people ,  they  could 
and  did  participate,  but  not  so  today,  for  the  average  man 
is  not  familiar  with  Latin;  hence  the  singing  of  the  Credo 
has  been  entrusted  to  the  choir. 

The  Credo  appears  in  the  Mass  as  early 
as  the  fifth  century,  but  it  was  not  until  1014  that  a  de- 
cree of  Pope  Benedict  VIII  made  it  an  official  part  of  the 
liturgy.     Since  it  ts  a  part  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass 

and  therefore  textually  the  same  in  all  Masses  that  permit 

i 

it,  the  Credo  ispdmirably  suited  to  participation  by  the  con- 
gregation.     It  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for  the 
average  congregation  to  learn  to  chant  the  Credo  No.  3#  in 
the  Kyriale,  with  the  help  of  the  choir.    This  melody  is  in 
the  fifth  mode  and  appeals  to  the  average  listener  because 
it  savours  of  the  modern  major  mode.     It  contains  several 
motifs  which  recur  again  and  again  culminating  in  a  super- 
climax  an  the  Amen  with  its  spirited  jubilus  on  the  "A", 

In  principle  twenty-two  of  the  encyc- 

#  cf .  p.  A-9  App. 
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lical  we  find  these  words:"  according  to  Gregorian  tradition 
the  Gloria  and  Credo  should  be  comparatively  short,"  the  rea- 
son for  this  being  to  obviate  any  undue  delay  in  the  service, 
these  texts,  especially  the  Credo,  are  long  even  when  sung  to 
a  chant  setting  and  require  the  clergy  to  be  seated  during 
performance.    There  are  many  other  settings,  classical,  poly- 
phonic and  modem,  which  are  altogether  out  of  keeping  with 
the  liturgy,  because  of  their  extreme  length,  some  requiring 
twenty  minutes  or  more  to  complete. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  the  liturgical 
text,  the  Motu  Proprio  has  this  to  say:"  the  Kyrie,  Gloria 
and  Credo  must  retain  in  the  music  the  unity  of  their  text. 
They  may  not  be  made  up  of  separate  pieces,  each  of  which 
forms  a  complete  musical  composition,  which  could  be  taken 
away  from  the  others  and  followed  by  something  quite  differ- 
ent."*   This  brings  to  mind  Bach's  B  minor  Mass,  which  is  ex- 
cellent concert  material,  but  because  of  its  elaboration,  is 
entirely  out  of  place  at  High  Mass.  Here,  the  Credo  is  made 
up  of  I»iany  separate  compositions  as  for  example  the  "Cruci- 
fixus  etiam  pro  nobis."    Another  part  of  the  Credo,  which 
has  been  similarly  treated  by  composers  is  the  "Et  incarnatus 
est  —  et  Homo  Pactus  Est,"  which  because  of  its  sacred  and 
solemn  message,  has  been  embellished  with  all  the  harmonic 
and  melodic  artistry  at  their  command.    Here  can  be  found 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  musical  genius.  Although 

•?^r  Motu  Proprio-  principle  11 
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their  motives  were  indeed  praiseworthy,  the  results  of  their 
labors  were  often  out  of  focus  with  liturgical  requirements. 
The  musical  setting,  therefore,  must  enhance  and  emphasize 
the  unity  of  the  text. 

Holy  Mother  Church  is  not  altogether 
unmindful  of  the  fruits  accruing  from  a  greater  participation 
of  the  faithful  in  the  Divine  Mysteries.    She  knows  only  too 
well  that  if  "mere  passive  assistance  at  Mass  becomes  active 
participation,  we  shall  actually  live  the  liturgy"  in  our 
daily  lives.    There  is  a  great  need  to  get  away  from  the  pure- 
ly personal  aspect  in  our  dealings  with  one  another.  There 
is  too  much  emphasis  on  the  "ego".    Even  our  prayers  are  chief 
ly  petitionary  in  content  and  personal  in  range.    Pope  Pius  XI 
of  happy  memory  may  well  ask: "What  is  the  scope  of  our  prayer 
horizons?    What  is  their  latitude  and  longitude"?    Do  we  pray 
for  our  fellow  man,  our  brother  in  Christ?    An  examination  of 
the  prayers  of  the  Msss  will  reveal  very  few  with  the  word  "I" 
for  the  most  part,  "We,  Our"  predominate,  as  for  example, 
"grant  us;  hear  our  prayer;  we  beseech  Thee;  have  mercy  on  us. 
The  plural  predominates.     The  supreme  unction  of  High  Mass  is 
not  ego-centric  and  subjective  but  objective. 

If  I  reflect  and  realize  that  I  have 
lifted  my  voice  in  unison  with  my  neighbor  in  praising  God, 
how  could  I  again  act  or  think  uncharitably  towards  him? 
Would  not  charity  replace  selfishness  and  narrow  provincialism 
give  way  to  a  greater  social  sense,  a  crying  need  of  our  times 
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Most  of  society's  ills  would  be  cured  if  we  could  get  closer 
together  in  the  common  action  of  worshipping  God.    After  all 
this  coracept  of  o\ir  common  life  in  Christ  is  nothing  more 
than  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ.     He  is  the 
Head;  you  and  I  are  the  members.     Christ  Himself  asserted 
this  identity  of  Himself  and  the  Church  when  Re  asked  the 
great  apostle  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus, "Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  Me."    Again  He  says;"  He  that  hears  you, 
hears  Me,"  and  St.  Paul  refers  to  "His  body  which  is  the 
Church. In  a  word,  then,  the  Liturgical  Movement  is  endea- 
voring to  combat  individualism  by  making  us  more  conscious 
of  our  union  in  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ. 


*    Colossians  I,  24» 
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THE  OFFERTORY 
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The  Offertory  is  as  old  as  the  Mass  itself 
having  its  origin  on  that  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed , when 
in  the  upper  room,  Our  Saviour  offered  the  first  Mass  in  the 
sight  of  his  Apostles.     St.  Matthew,  in  the  gospel  for  Palm 
Sunday,  tells  the  story  in  these  words:"  And  whilst  they  were 
at  supoer,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blest  and  brake,  and  gave  to 
His  disciples  saying,  "Take  and  eat,  this  is  My  body."  And 
He  took  the  cup  and  gave  thanks  and  gave  to  them  saying, "Itink 
ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  My  blood  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  shall  be  shed  for  many  unto  the  remission  of  sins." 
Here  we  see  Our  Lord  blessing  the  bread  and  wine  and  thus  set- 
ting them  apart  for  the  sacrifice.    This  act  was  done  while 
raising  the  eyes  to  Heaven  as  if  to  offer  the  elements  to  His 
Father. 

Whenever  the  apostles  in  imitation  of 
their  master  and  at  His  express  command,  offered  up  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  it  was  customary  for  the  faithful  to  bring  with 
them  the  bread  and  wine.     These  were  taken  in  solemn  proces- 
sion to  the  altar  and  there  presented  to  the  officiant,  who 
blessed  them  and  offered  them  to  God  with  appropriate  pray- 
ers, before  the  consecration  and  communion. 

During  this  Offertory  procession  a  psalm 
with  its  antiphon  after  each  verse  was  sung. (Today,  the  psalm 
has  disappeared  from  the  liturgy  at  this  point,  as  it  has  at 


the  Communion,  and  only  the  antiphon  remains.)    The  hiatus  is 
filled  in  by  the  present  Offertory  prayers,  which  date  from 
about  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  place  of  the  ancient  pra 
ctice  of  the  actual  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine  by  the 
faithful,  a  collection  is  taken  up.     In  view  of  present  econo 
mic  living  conditions,  it  is  obvious  that  much  confusion  is 
thus  avoided,  nor  would  there  be  adequate  time  for  each  one 
to  proceed  to  the  altar  with  his  or  her  offering.    The  multi- 
tude of  people  attending  Mass  today  makes  this  impossible, 
especially  when  the  average  parish  church  conducts  from  five 
to  seven  Masses  per  Sunday  to  accommodate  all. 

The  Offertory  antiphons,  being  a  part  of 
the  Proper  of  the  Mass,  change  their  texts  according  to  the 
day  or  feast  celebrated,  with  their  melodies  amongst  the  fin- 
est in  the  Gregorian  repertoire.    They  are  generally  of  a 
florid  character  like  the  Gradual  or  Alleluia,  but  not  as 
long  drawn  out.     In  keeping  with  the  principles  of  true  litur 
gical  music,  these  melodies  cause  no  delay  in  the  service,  as 
the  text  is  seldom  long. 

Sterling  amongst  the  Offertory  chants 
are  those  of  1)  the  third  Mass  of  Christmas,  2)  Palm  Sunday, 
3)  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  4)  the  tvventieth  Sunday  after 
Pentecost, #  this  latter,  set  to  the  now  famous  text,"  By  the 
waters  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  and  wept  when  we  remembered 
thee,  0  Sion."    Simpler  chant  settings  for  these  texts  can 

#  of,  p.A-lOApp .  
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be  used  by  the  untrained  choir  such  as  that  for  the  feast  of 
the  Purification  or  Candlemas  Day.-"- 

A  very  salutary  practice,  recommended  by 

the  Church  in  keeping  with  the  Liturgical  Movement,  is  the  use 
by  the  faithful,  of  the  small  Missal.     It  contains  all  the 
prayers  of  the  Mass  translated  into  the  vernacular,  and  thus 
the  people  can  follow  every  action  and  prayer  of  the  priest; 
for  it  is  in  their  name  that  he  prays,  each  prayer  preceded  by 

"Oremus  let  us  pray,"  as  if  inviting  all  to  take  part.  With 

maternal  wisdom  does  the  Church  stress  this  use  of  the  verna- 
cular, as  provocative  of  wider  and  more  understanding  partici- 
pation of  all. 


cf.  pJL-lOApp. 


THE  SANCTUS  AND  BEIJEPICTUS  QUI  VENIT 
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The  Sanctus  is  found  in  most  of  the  very- 
early  liturgies  and  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  St.  Cle- 
ment (  107  A. D.  )  ,  Tertullian(220) ,  Origen(254),  St.  Athanasius 
(373),  St.  John  Ghrysostom  and  the  other  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
The  Leonine  and  Gelasian  sacramentaries  show  clearly  that  the 
Sanctus  followed  the  Preface. 

The  Gregorian  sacramentary  contains  the 
text  as  we  have  it  today,  and  is  taken  from  Isaias  (6:3): 
"And  they  cried  one  to  smother  and  said,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy, the 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  all  the  earth  is  full  of  His  glory,"  where 
he  describes  the  vision  in  which  he  received  h-is  vocation  from 
God.    To  this,  the  Church  has  added  the  words  of  the  disciples 
on  the  first  Palm  Sunday , "Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  Hosannah  in  the  highest ." (Matt .  21:9) 

Other  sacred  writers  tell  us  that  the 
angels  of  God  in  heaven  never  tire  of  singing  in  exultant 
strains , "Holy ,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth,  heaven  and 
earth  are  full  of  Thy  Glory,  Hosannah  in  the  highest."  Our 
Holy  Mother  Church  would  have  her  children  vie  with  the  angels 
in  praising  and  adoring  God,  and  very  apiDropr lately  has  made 
the  Sanctus  an  introduction  to  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Mass--the  Canon.    We  are  led  not  suddenly  but  gradually  to 
the  most  solemn  and  awe-inspiring  moment — the  Consecration 
and  Elevation.     During  the  Preface,  recited  aloud,  there  is 
a  general  attitude  of  expectancy,  waiting  for  the  Sanctus 
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bell  which  summons  the  worshipper  to  his  knees.     Its  sound 
has  scarcely  faded  when  a  silence  falls  upon  the  congregation, 
growing  more  intense  as  the  solemn  moment  approaches.  Even 
the  dramatic  element  has  its  part  in  the  service  of  God. 

The  "Benedictus  Qui  Venit"  has  been  added 
to  the  Sanctus  by  the  Church  to  form  one  liturgical  text. 
The  words  are  those  of  the  disciples  at  the  triumphal  entry 
of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  on  Palm  Sunday  and  for  many  centu- 
ries followed  the  Sanctus  without  pause,  being  sung  before 
the  consecration  by  sub-deacons  while  the  celebrant  recited 
them.    When  the  chants  became  more  florid  and  difficult,  train- 
ed cantors  sung  them;  the  choir  intones  them  today.     The  cus- 
tom of  omitting  the  Sanctus  during  Requiem  Masses  and  during 
Lent,  was  abolished  by  the  Council  of  Vaison  which  decreed 
its  use  in  all  Masses. 

Today,  the  Ribrics  require  that  the  Sanc- 
tus be  sung  before  the  Consecration,  the  Benedictus  following 
it.  The  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  laid  down 
in  is  as  follows: 

EX  BECRETIS  AUTHENTICIS  S.R.C.  ad  VI: 
"Utrum  in  Missa  Solemni  'Benedictus'  cani  possit  ante  eleva- 
tionem,  vel  standum  sit  praescriptioni  Caerimonialis  Episco- 
porum.  Lib. II,  cap. VIII,  nn.70,71." 

STMBUM  CAERIMONIALIS  EPISCOPORUM  BECRETIS. 
Caerimoniale  Episcoporum,  Lib. II,  cap.  VIII. 

#70... Chorus  prosequitur  cantum  usque  ad  "Benedictus  qui 


venit"  etc.  exclusive;  quo  finite,  et  non  prius,  elevatur 

Sacramentum.    Tunc  silet  chorus  et  cum  aliis  adorat  

#71. . . .Elevato  Sacramento,  chorus  prosequitur  cantum"Bene- 
dictus"  etc, . . 

This  ruling  was  brought  about  because  the  Con 
secration  was  delayed  by  the  long  Classical  and  Polyphonic 
settings.    There  are,  however,  many  figured  settings  of  the 
Sanctus  and  Benedictus  which  are  musically  outstanding  and 
liturgically  proper.     In  most  cases  the  composer  will  build 
up  the  Sanctus  from  a  pianissimo  to  a  fortissimo,  the  ines- 
capable climax  on  the  words , "Ho sannah  in  excelsis."    A  gra- 
dual letdown  is  afforded  in  the  usually  quiet  "Benedictus," 

From  amongst  the  many  choice  Gregorian  set- 
tings of  the  Sanctus  and  Benedictus,  there  are  two  outstan- 
ding examples;     first,  those  of  the  Requiem  Mass,#  whose 
beauty  lies  in  their  utter  simplicity.    The  melody  of  the 
Sanctus  is  a  natural  continuation  of  the  Preface  melody  of 
which  it  has  been  said  that  Mozart  would  have  given  all  his 
great  works,  to  have  been  the  composer.  The  melody  of  the 
#  cf.  p.A-llApp. 

«•  PROM  TEE  AUTHENTIC  DECREES  OP  TEE  SACKED  CONGREGATIOl? 
OP  RITES: 

"Whether  in  a  Solemn  Mass  the  Benedictus  can  be  sung  before 
the  Elevation,  or  is  it  to  be  decided  according  to  the  Cere- 
monial of  Bishops,  Book  II,  chapter  VIIT,  numbers  70  and  71. 

LET  IT  EE  DECIDED  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

The  Ceremonial  of  Bishops,  Book  II,  chapter  VIII, 

#70... The  choir  continues  singing  utd  to  the  Benedictus  exclm 

sive;  when  finished,  and  not  before,  the  Sacrament  is  to  be 
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Benedictus  is  a  continuation  of  the  Sanctus  which  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  two  are  one  text.    The  brevity  and  simpli- 
city of  these  melodies  are  in  keeping  with  the  quiet,  reflec- 
tive mood  of  the  Requiem,     Their  gamut  does  not  exceed  the 
interval  of  a  fourth  in  the  Sanctus;  a  sixth  in  the  Benedic- 
tus. 

Gregorian  chant  never  goes  to  extremes  in 
portraying  joy  or  sorrow,  as  is  often  the  case  in  figured 
music.    While  there  are  some  examples  of  Alleluia  melodies 
where  the  composers  of  the  melismas  surely  approached  ext- 
remes, yet  one  can  sense  in  them  a  certain  reserve.  The 
melodies  of  the  Requiem,  including  the  two  under  considera- 
tion, protray  sorrow,  but  are  never  tinged  with  despair,  but 
rather  a  quiet  hope. 

The  second  outstanding  example  is  that  of 
the  Missa  Cum  Jubilo-»-  used  on  feasts  of  Our  Lady.  These 
melodies  are  especially  attractive  to  the  average  choir  be- 
cause, being  in  the  fifth  mode,  they  have  the  flavor  of  mo- 
dern major  tonality  and  would  also  be  ideally  suited  to  con- 
gregational singing. 


■55-  cf .p.A-llApp. 


elevated.    Then  let  the  choir  be  silent  and  worship  with 
the  others. 

#71....  After  the  Sacrament  is  elevated,  the  choir  continues 
the  singing  of  the  "Benedictus"  etc  


THE  AGinJS  DEI 


The  sixth  and  last  part  of  the  Ordinary 
of  the  Mass  is  the  Agnus  Dei.    The  remote  source  of  this 
threefold  invocation  to  Our  Saviour  is  the  declaration  of 
John  the  Baptist  (John,  I,  29),"Ecce  Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollit 
peccata  mundi — Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,"  supplemented  by  the  cry  of  the  blind 
man  (Matt.  IX,  27) , "Miserere  nostri,  Fili  David— Son  of 
David,  have  mercy  on  us,"    The  scriptural  origin  of  the  text 
is  evident  and  its  symbolism  is  traced  to  the  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John  where  there  are  more  than  thirty  references  to  the 
"Lamb  that  was  slain, "(XIII,  8)and  "the  blood  of  the  lamb 
(XII, 2).    Prom  here,  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  first  epi- 
stle of  St.  Peter  (I, 19), "the  precious  blood  of  Christ  as  a 
lamb  unspotted,  undefiled,"  and  even  back  into  the  Old  Tes- 
tament where  Isaias,  in  his  Messianic  chapter  (LIII,7-12) 
compares  the  Messias  to  a  lamb.  We  also  find  here,  refer- 
ences to  the  Jewish  Paschal  lamb  "without  blemish"  (Exod.- 
XII- 5)  whose  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  doorposts  would  save 
from  the  Destroying  Angel — a  prefigure  of  the  Immaculate 
Lamb  whose  blood  would  redeem  the  world. 

The  Agnus  Dei  was  first  incorporated  in 
the  Christmas  midnight  Masses,  prior  to  the  year  498,  when 
Pope  Symmachus  extended  its  use  to  all  Episcopal  Masses. 
About  687  it  became  a  fixed  part  of  the  Mass,  Pope  Sergius 
decreeing  that  it  be  sung  during  the  "fraction  of  the  hosts 


for  the  communion  of  clergy  and  people.    This  ordinarily 
took  some  time  and  so  in  keeping  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Liturgy  that  such  pauses  be  filled  in  with  a 
chant,  the  Agnus  Dei  bridged  this  hiatus,  being  repeated  as 
long  as  the  "fraction"  lasted.     In  the  twelfth  century,  the 
invocations  were  limited  to  three,  the  third  being  followed 
by  the  words"Dona  nobis  pacem,"  in  place  of  "miserere  nobis". 
The  text  has  since  remained  unchanged. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Kyries,  so  the 
Agnus  Dei  offered  a  fertile  field  for  the  use  of  tropes. 
The  farced  forms  were  either  closely  related  to  the  text  or 
merely  original  creations  v^ith  little  or  no  reference  to  the 
textual  meaning;  follows  a  farced  Agnus  Dei: 
"Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  Orimina  tollis,  Aspera 
mollis,  Agnus  honoris,  miserere  nobis, 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  Vulnera  sanas,  ardua 
planas,  Agnus  amoris,  miserere  nobis. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  Sordida  mundas,  Cuncta 
foecundas,  Agnus  odoris,  dona  nobis  pacem." 
"Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  who 
blottest  out  our  faults,  who  softenest  our  hard  hearts,  most 
honored  Lamb,  have  mercy  on  us. 

Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  who  hea- 
lest  our  wounds,  who  makest  the  rough  ways  plain.  Lamb  of 
love,  have  mercy  on  us. 

Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  who  dost 
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cleanse  our  stains,  who  makest  all  things  fruitful,  Lamb  of 

sweet  fragrance,  grant  us  thy  peace." 
These  farced  forms  are  no  longer  in  use. 

The  Gregorian  melodies  of  the  Agnus 
Dei  were  at  first  syllabic  in  structure,  as  found  in  the  Re- 
quiem Mass,#  however,  as  time  went  on,  they  became  more  melis- 
matic  as  noted  in  Mass  No.  5  in  the  Kyriale.-J^ 

The  triple  repetition  of  the  text  pos- 
sesses a  certain  symmetry  which  the  mediaeval  composers  of 
the  chant  were  quick  to  recognize  and  exploit  in  their  compo- 
sitions.   There  are  in  the  Kyriale  twelve  Masses  in  which  1) 
the  melody  of  the  first  and  third  invocations  are  alike  while 
the  second  differs;  2)  one  in  which  the  first  and  second  melo- 
dies are  alike,  the  third  differing;  3)  one  in  which  all  three 
melodies  are  different.    Some  of  the  rarest  melodies  in  all 
Gregorian  music  beautify  the  text  of  the  Agnus  Dei. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  sense  of  sym- 
metry end  proportion  failed  to  influence  many  a  Polyphonic 
and  Classical  writer.     In  Bach's  B  minor  Mass,  the  "Dona  nobis 
pacem"  is  a  four  part  fugue;  in  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  and  in 
Haydn's  third  Mass  are  to  be  found  ample  paging  for  these 
three  words,  a  minimum  for  the  balance  of  the  text.  Similar 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  settings  of  Schubert  and  Mo- 
zart, Gounod,  on  the  other  hand,  preserves  the  ancient  symme- 
try, due  no  doubt,  to  his  training  in  the  chant  and  in  the 
best  of  Polyphony. 

#  cf  .p.A-12App.  of  .p«A-12App. 


The  Agnus  Dei,  as  do  other  parts  of  the 
Ordinary,  admirably  points  the  way  to  participation  by  the 
people,  who,  with  persistent  practice,  could  achieve  profi- 
ciency in  singing  the  Gregorian  melodies.    The  widespread 
use  of  the  DialogT;(e  Mass  will  help  to  achieve  this  goal,  par- 
ticularly among  paro3hial  school  children  who  are  tomorrow's 
congregations • 

A  High  Mass  loses  nothing  in  dignity  and 
splendor  by  the  singing  of  the  shortest  setting  in  the  Ky- 
riale,  with  the  requirements  of  the  Liturgy  amply  fulfilled. 
Furthermore*  since  Gregorian  chant  is  liturgical  prayer,  it 
follows  that  a  plainchant  Mass,  well  sung,  will  produce  a 
more  spiritual  effect  upon  the  soul  than  the  rendition  of 
a  florid,  and  often  extended,  figured  setting,  which  by  its 
intricate  harmonies,  creates  a  rather  sensuous  than  spiri- 
tual impression.    Attendance  at  Mass  should  be  not  for  en- 
tertainment, but  to  lift  minds  and  hearts  to  God  in  prayer. 


THE  COMMUNION 
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The  Proper  of  the  Mass  concludes,  for 
the  choir,  with  the  Communion  antiphon.    As  the  name  implies, 
it  was  a  chant  sung  during  the  communion  of  the  people,  con- 
sisting of  an  antiphon  and  the  thirty-third  psalm,  in  the 
form  of  an  introit;  a  processional  chant  of  the  faithful  go- 
ing to  the  Holy  Table,  sung  alternately  by  the  people  and  the 
Sub-deacons,  concluding  with  the  G-loria  Patri  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  antiphon,  when  communion  was  finished.    Its  anti- 
quity is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  St,  Augustine,  about  430, 
wrote  a  treatise  in  defense  of  its  use. 

Through  the  centuries,  the  Communion 
antiphon  has  undergone  two  major  changes.    About  the  year 
1135,  it  was  placed  after  communion  during  the  purification 
of  the  chalice,  with  its  form  curtailed.    Today,  the  antiphon 
alone  remains,  deemed  necessary  because  of  the  multiplication 
of  Low  Masses  and  because  the  Agnus  Dei  was  sufficiently  long 
to  cover  the  distribution  of communion.    With  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  Masses  celebrated,  there  was  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  number  of  communicants  at  High  Mass.  The 
Requiem  Mass,  only,  retains  the  ancient  form  of  the  Comminion 
antiphon. 

Textually,  the  communion  chant  is  either 
a  verse  of  a  psalm  with  a  reference  to  the  feast ,  the  teach- 
ing of  the  day,  or  a  quotation  from  the  gospel  of  the  day. 
In  the  Mass  for  the  vigil  of  Christmas,-"-  the  twenty  third 
*  of .p.A-15App. 


psalm  furnishes  the  text,  embodying  the  thought  of  the  day, 
"Who  shall  asoend  unto  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  or  who  shall 
stand  in  His  Holy  Place."    The  actual  text  is,  "The  glory  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  revealed  and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  Salva- 
tion of  our  God."    On  Palm  Sunday,  the  communion  antiphon  is 
the  lament  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives , "Father ,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  chalice  pass  from  me,  nevertheless,  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wiliest."  #    This  text  is  found  in  the 
gospel  of  the  day,  as  are  also  the  communion  antiphons  for 
the  first  and  second  Sundays  after  Easter. 

The  Gregorian  settings  of  the  Communion 
chants  are  for  the  most  part  simpler  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  Proper  and  therefore  easier  to  master.    They  are  more 
spirited  in  movement  and  more  syllabic  in  form.    If  simpler 
settings  are  required,  the  communion  antiphons  have  been 
arranged  to  psalmodic  formulae,  thus  giving  the  untutored 
choir  an  opportunity  for  fulfilling  the  injunction  of  the 
Church,  that  the  Proper  of  the  Mass  is  to  be  sung  at  all  High 
Masses. 


#  cf .p.A-13App. 
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CONCLUSION 

\ 


The  origin  of  the  Liturgical  Movement 
goes  back  to  the  first  Pentecost,  the  first  birthday  of  the 
Church  and  is,  in  reality,  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  the 
Church,  achieving  a  renaissance  of  the  pentecostal  spirit  of 
prayer,  in  Christ's  Mystical  Body,    Although  many  do  not  re- 
cognize the  movement  through  its  official  title,  yet  all  may 
come  in  contact  with  its  works,  its  accent  on  communal  wor- 
ship, its  greater  participation  of  the  faithful  in  the  Sacred 
Mysteries  by  the  use  of  the  Missal  and  by  community  or  con- 
gregational singing,  and  the  eradication  of  abuses  in  eccle- 
siastical music  (that  of  the  Mass  in  particular)  which  is  the 
main  theme  of  this  thesis. 

In  the  life  of  the  Church,  there  have 
been  other  Liturgical  Movements.    The  present  one,  inaugurated 
by  Pope  Pius  X,  aims  to  "reestablish  all  things  in  Christ;" 
the  raison  d'etre  of  all  other  such  movements,  relating  them 
one  to  another.  In  almost  every  fifth  century,  there  has  been 
a  resurgence  of  the  liturgical  spirit  in  the  Church;  this 
motivated  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  late  sixth  century 
in  his  compiling,  revising,  codifying,  purifying  and  systema- 
tizing the  great  body  of  Plainchant  then  in  existence. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  there  arose 
a  somewhat  serious  interference  of  theory  with  tradition  in 
the  form  of  the  chant  used  by  the  Cistercians.  St. Bernard, 
abbot  of  Clairvaux  (1153),  decided  to  secure  unifoim  books 
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for  the  order  and  took  as  his  adviser  Guido  of  Cherlieu,  who 
held  firmly  to  the  rule  that  the  compass  of  a  melody  should 
not  exceed  the  octave  of  each  mode  by  more  than  note  above  or 
below.    This  rule  is  often  broken  in  many  Gregorian  melddies. 
Guide  altered  many  melodies  to  conform  to  this  rule,  even  to 
pruning  down  the  melismata  of  the  Alleluia  jubili  which  he 
thought  extravagant. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  up  to  1850,  the  chant  unde3nwent  a  period  of  decadence 
and  fell  into  disuse,  due  primarily  to  the  development  of  and 
preference  for  Polyphony  and  the  rise  of  Ars  Nova.  Corruptions 
and  innovations  crept  in  to  such  an  extent  that  hardly  a  trace 
of  Gregorian  could  be  discerned,  begun  in  Prance,  home  of  in- 
novations, from  about  1309  during  the  Papal  residence  at  Avi- 
gnon (Clement  V  to  Gregory  XI).    The  papal  choir  was  at  that 
time  made  up  of  French  personnel  who  abused  the  chant,  chang- 
ing and  embellishing  it  to  suit  their  tastes.    When  GregoryXI 
returned  to  Rome,  he  brought  his  French  choir  along  with  all 
its  fantastic  singing.    Needless  to  say,  it  produced  a  most 
disedifying  effect  on  Roman  society,  so  much  so  that  Cardinal 
Capranica,  when  asked  his  opinion  by  Pope  Nicholas  V,  said: 
"I  compare  them  to  a  sackful  of  swine  squeaking  away;  they 
make  a  great  noise  but  not  a  word  can  be  understood";  strong 
words  to  be  sure,  but  they  show  the  absurd  extremes  into 
which  church  music  had  then  fallen.    Matters  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  the  Church  raising  its  voice  against  the  abuses,  until 


____=_^  =  

the  Council  of  Trent  finally  intervened. 

This  nineteenth  eciimenical  council 
opened  at  Trent,  Dec.  13,  1545,  and  aimed  at  executing  a 
radical  reform  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Church.    At  the  twen- 
ty second  session  (Sept.  19,  1562),  the  subject  of  Ecclesia- 
stical music  was  dealt  with.    The  chief  groung  of  complaint 
was  the  too  elaborate  contrapuntal  settings  which  obscured 
the  text,  the  use  of  secular  tunes  in  the  Mass,  and  the  too 
florid  chant  in  the  Introits,  Graduals  and  Alleluias.  Some 
bishops  were  intent  on  banishing  all  but  Plainchant ,  while 
others  voted  to  retain  what  was  best  in  Polyphony,  urging  in 
its  favor  the  text  of  Ecclus,  XXXII,  5:  "Et  non  impedias  mu- 
sicam."    A  committee  of  cardinals  was  formed  by  Pius  17, head- 
ed by  St.  Charles  Borromeo  and  Cardinal  Vitelli,  to  amelio- 
rate conditions;  Palestrina  and  Zoilo  were  entrusted  with 
the  revision  of  the  liturgical  chant,  correcting  and  puri- 
fying it.    Clear  enunciation  of  text  and  suppression  of  many 
florid  neums  was  the  aim.    The  committee  worked  with  these 
men  to  evolve  a  simple  devotional  music,  which  resulted  in 
sparing  the  best  in  Polyphony  for  the  Church.    The  council 
adopted  this  general  rule,  as  a  result  of  its  findings, "All 
musical  forms,  whether  for  the  organ  or  voices,  which  are  of 
a  frivolous  or  sensuous  character,  should  be  excluded  from 
the  Church." 

The  ground  work  of  the  present  Litur- 
gical movement  was  laid  by  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes,  led 
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by  Dom  Gueranger,  called  the  restorer  of  French  liturgy.  It 
is  significant,  providential,  that  Prance,  having  led  the  way 
to  the  decadence  of  the  chant  five  hundred  years  before,  shoul< 
now  in  1850,  implement  its  restoration.    Dom  Gueranger  gave 
the  impetus  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  unabbreviated  melo- 
dies on  the  theory  that, "if  a  great  number  of  old  manuscripts 
in  various  countries,  agree  with  one  another,  then  we  have 
the  original  version  of  the  chant."  Following  Don  Gueranger, 
Fr.  Lambilotte,  the  French  Jesuit,  made  further  studies  in 
these  manuscripts,  and  the  result  of  his  labors,  now  in  the 
library  of  St.  Gall,  are  significant.    As  a  result  of  the 
years  of  research  and  study  by  the  Benedictines,  the  "Paleo- 
graphie  Musicale"  was  published  in  1889,  containing  phototy- 
pical  reproductions  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and  in  1895, 
the  Liber  Gradualis  appeared.  It  was  to  these  men  that  Pius  X 
entrusted  the  new  edition  of  the  choral  books  from  which  the 
present  Kyriale  sprang.    The  Liber  Usualis,  for  general  par- 
ish use,  a  compendium  of  the  Missal,  the  Ritual,  the  Gradual 
and  the  Antiphonary,  also  owes  its  existence  to  this  source. 

The  present  movement,  therefore,  bears 
a  close  resemblance  and  relationship  to  other  reforms  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,    It  remained  finally  for  Pius  X  in  his 
Motu  Proprio  to  elaborate  and  expand  by  the  twenty  seven  prin- 
ciples, the  more  general  dicta  of  the  past.     That  such  a  di- 
rective, coming  as  it  did  after  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  most  timely,  cannot  be  denied.     Conditions  in 


church  music,  greatly  influenced  by  the  theatre  and  secular 
music,  made  it  imperative  that  someone,  armed  with  sufficient 
prestige  and  authority,  should  take  the  pruning  knife  and  per 
form  the  necessary  operation  upon  the  great  body  of  ecclesia- 
stical music.    Many  cancerous  growths  had  to  be  removed  and 
other  organs  set  aright.    Pius  X,  by  virtue  of  his  great  of- 
fice, had  the  courage  and  foresight  to  undertake  this  work, 
which  has  borne  abundant  fruit  over  the  past  forty  years  and 
will  continue,  till  happily  all  church  music  has  fallen  in 
line  with  liturgical  principles. 

The  Encyclical ,"Motu  Proprio" ,  has  legis 
lated  for  every  phase  of  church  music,  the  organ,  the  singers 
the  liturgical  text,  the  external  form  and  length  of  the  mu- 
sic.    This  thesis  has  endeavored  to  subject  the  music  of  the 
Mass,  both  Proper  and  Ordinary,  to  the  white  heat  of  these 
laws  and  to  offer  suggestions  whereby  they  may  be  complied 
with,  even  by  the  most  modest  of  choirs.    For  the  more  advan- 
ced, there  are  the  Gregorian  melodies  of  the  Oraduale  and 
Liber  Usualis;  for  those  of  limited  training,  there  are  the 
simplear,  but  yet  devotional,  chant  settings  by  modern  writers 
so  that  lack  of  compliance  with  the  rules  is  inexcusable. 

Present  day  education  in  the  Liturgy 
and  Gregorian  chant  is  gradually  breaking  down  the  indiffer- 
ence of  both  clergy  and  choirmasters,  and  the  oftentimes  stu- 
bborn and  ill-advised  attachment  to  the  musical  forms  of  Cla- 
ssicism, which  are  least  suited  to  liturgical  functions. 


Fodern  conditions  have  made  the  shortened  service  imperative 
and  this  curtailment  is  realized  chiefly  in  the  music,  a  fact 
which  has  focused  attention  upon  Gregorian  chant  as  the  most 
suitable  and  fitting  counterpart  to  the  liturgical  text.  Its 
use  will  make  possible  that  greater  andmore  active  sharing 
of  the  faithful  in  the  sacred  rites,  so  earnestly  desired  by 
the  Church,    Congregational  singing  of  the  Ordinary  should 
then  become  a  regular  part  of  the  High  Mass;  and  of  appro- 
priate hymns  during  Low  Mass. 

The  parochial  school  is  playing  a  major 
role  and  in  the  future  will  be  a  deciding  factor  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  the  Liturgical  Movement.    The  children  of 
today,  who  are  the  congregations  of  tomorrow,  are  learning 
to  sing  and  appreciate  the  beautiful  melodies  of  (Jregorian 
chant,  a  task  made  doubly  difficult  because  of  the  influence 
of  secular  and  popular  music.    The  future  is  assured.  The 
day  is  not  far  hence,  when  true  liturgical  music,  in  union 
with  the  other  arts,  "will  produce  one  sublime  chorus  of  ado- 
ration to  Him  who  is  their  very  soul.     In  this  glorious  whole 
the  sacred  melodies  will  bear  the  most  eloquent  part,  provi- 
ded only  that  they  are  clearly  understood,  really  appreciated 
and  perfectly  rendered. "# 


#  Cardinal  Dubois  in  his  letter  on  Church  Music,  Oct. 9, 1921. 
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THE  ITTTROIT  FOR  EASTER 


AT  MASS 


IntP.  g- 
4. 


R 


4 


*  et  adhuc  tecum  sum,     al-  le- 


lii-    ia  :    po-su- ,  I'-sti    su-    per  me    ma-  num  cii-  am, 

5  


al-  le-  111-  ia 


y-pi^ — = — 

-ra-  bi-lis  fa- eta       est   sci- en- 


mi 


ti-  a  tu- 


alle-  lii-ia,         al-    le-  lu-    i^j  Ps.  D6- 


mine  probasti  me,  et  cognovi'sti  me  :  *  tu  cognovi'sti  ses 


5 


^ 


si-6nem  md-am,    et  resurrecti- 6-nem  me- am.  G16-ri-a 

n  -    '    .  n  ^  :  ^  


INTRO IT  FOR  THE  FEAST 
OP  THE  MOST  PRECIOUS  BLOOD  OP  CHRIST 


A-2 


^  

"3 


Z2: 


J  ''^  J  J 


U  la   <S-/^  H  a/  -  /  -      vie      e/  Jreci's-f/'  Mas  Jj  c  ^3     n^i  -       o     re^^-  «^»v. 


V  -'  ^ 


^v^y\u  Y^,f  l  \     o     Vic       ^  T^c  *t 


/y  j^j^  J'-'  ^ 


/-h    <3  -re 


A-3 


THE  INTROIT  FOR  THE  3rcl  MASS  OF  CHRISTMAS 


1 

r'r^—r-r^  

14  inn'"^ 

Pu-er  natus  est 
nobis  et 
filius  da-tus  est 

no-bis,cu-ous  imperium 

super  hu-me-rum  e-jus 

Et  vo-cabitur  no-men  e-jus  magni  consi  li-i  An-ge-lus 

Can-ta-te  ,  .  n-      ^  aa- 

Domino  can-ticum  no-vum  qu-ia  mira-bi-li-a  reici-c 

Glo-ri-a  Patri  et 

Filio  et  Spi-ri-tui 

San-cto  si- cut  erat  in 
principio  et 
nunc  et  sem-per  et  in  saecula 

sae-cu-lo-rum  A-raen 


In  Paschal  Time. 

(Lux  et  origo) 


8.  f 


K 


-A- 


Y-ri-  e     *  e-  le-  i-son.  ttj.  Chrf-  ste 


s  

■ 

1 

1^-  i-son.  n 

y.Ky. 

■  ri-  e        e-     le-  i-son.  zj 

'.Kf-ri-  e  * 

H  

-1 

e-     1^-  i-son. 


IX.  —  For  Feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  1. 


(Cum  jubilo) 


K 


r 


Y-ri-  e*       e-le- i-son.  Ky-ri-e  i-son. 


Ky-ri-e         e-le- i- son.  Chn'-ste         e- 1^- i-son.  Chn'- 

5  


ste 


e-le- i-son.  Chn'-ste  e-le-  i-son.  Kj^-ri-e 


e-le-  i-son.  Ky-  ri-  e  e-le-  i-son.  Kj^-ri-e 


i-son. 


Vlll.  —  For  Doubles.  5. 
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-te, 
D^-o 


mi'ssa  est. 
gra-ti-  as. 


VIII.  —  For  Doubles.  5. 

(De  Angelis) 


— «  ?♦     ?  '  ■  U  i 


Y-ri-  e 


e-      le-  i-son.  hj.  Chn'ste 


— ■  ?♦ — *  '  »• — u  1^: — ! 

e-      le- i-son.  z'z)'.  Ky-ri-e  e- 

C          "    '  ■        1  ^'^'♦■T.'.l.Ty  \^  

^  . .  .   ■         *         '  ^              ■  ,  ■  - 

— T  "  ■  

le-  i-son.  zj.  Ky-ri-  e  * 

 T«  7       ■  " 

**  e-      le-  i-son. 

XVI.  c. 

5.  £-?-.  

= — '  ■  ■  

— ■  

 ^-i~n  ■    '  «, 

ry  «— ?  5^-^ 

VIa   L6-ri-  a   in  exc^lsis  De-  o. 

■  - 

Et  in  terra  pax  homi'-ni- 

 ■  n  ?   a  a  =-^-n— 1 

g  4  ^  ■     ■   r»  ■•     II-  ^-n— =  Fta;  -  -H 

 ■ — 5  ' 

■ 

bus  bonae  vo-lunta-tis.  Lauda-mus 

;  te.  Benedi'-cimus  te. 

e  ■  ■  — 

-  ■    V.  a  ..  :zr:r--  

1 

Ado-ra-mus  te.  Glo-ri-ficamus  te.  Grd-ti-  as  agimus  ti-  bi 


1  „  „ 

i   7  " 

?— i— 

i  '  "  ?  ■ 

propter  magnam  gI6-ri-  am  tii-  am.  Domine  De-  us,  Rex  cae- 
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The  Epiphany  of  Our  Lord. 
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AT  MASS. 


Intr. 


C-ce  *  adv^-  nit     domi-  nator  D6-  mi-  nus 


+ 


et  r^gnum     in  ma-     nu  jus,     et  pot-estas,  et 


impd-   ri-     um.  Ps.  De-  us,  judf-ci-  um  tu-um  R^gi  da  :  * 


et  justi'-ti-am  tu-am  Fi'-li-  o  R^-gis.    G16-ri-  a  Pdtri. 


E  u  o  u  a  e. 


Collect. 


DEus,  qui  hodi^ma  die  Unig^ni- 
tum  tuum  gdntibus  Stella  duce 
revelasti  :  f  concede  propitius;  ut 
qui  jam  te  ex  fide  cognovimus,  * 


usque  ad  contemplandam  spdciem 
tuae  celsitiidinis  perducamur.  Per 
eumdem  Dominum. 


Lectio  Isaiae  Prophetae.  Is.  60. 


SUrge,  illuminare  Jerusalem  : 
quia  venit  lumen  tuum,  et  glo- 
ria D6mini  super  te  orta  est.  Quia 
ecce  t^nebrae  operient  terram,  et 
caligo  populos  :  super  te  autem  ori6- 
tur  Dominus,  et  gl6ria  ejus  in  te 
vid^bitur.  Et  ambulabunt  gentes  in 
liimine  tuo,  et  reges  in  splendore 
ortus  tui.  Leva  in  circiiitu  6culos 
tuos,  et  vide  :  omnes  isti  congregati 
sunt,  ven^runt  tibi  :  filii  tui  de  lon- 

Grad. 


ge  venient,  et  filiae  tuae  de  latere 
surgent.  Tunc  vid^bis,  et  afflues, 
mirabitur  et  dilatabitur  cor  tuum, 
quando  con  versa  fiierit  ad  te  mul- 
titude maris,  fortitude  gentium  ve- 
nerit  tibi.  Inundatio  camelorum 
operiet  te,  dromedarii  Madian  et 
Epha  :  omnes  de  Saba  venient,  au- 
rum  et  thus  deferentes,  et  laudem 
D6mino  annuntiantes. 


0 


mnes  *  de  Sa-  ba 


\€m-  ent, 


TRACT  from  the  REQUIEM  MASS 


Masses  for  the  Dead. 


1809 


na  e- 


rit  ju- 


stus  :   ab  audi- ti- one  ma- 


la 


Lain.  ■  rbg-^tijLi,;?\^ 


t 


*  non       time-  bit. 


Tract.  £- 
8.  Z 


H 


Bsol-  ve,       *  D6-mi-ne, 


animas  6mni-um 


i3d 


fide-li-um  de-functo-  rum 


ab  omni  vin-cu- 


lo      de-li-  cto-  rum. 


y.  Et  g.a-ti-a  tu-a  I'llis 


succurren-  te, 


me-re-antur     e-vide-re  ju- 


~a  ■  ■   ■  a    '"^    I  *  *»v 


It 


di'-ci-  um  ulti-      6-  nis. 


y.  Et  lu-cis  aeter- 


nae 
I 


be-a-ti-tu-  di-  ne   *  perfru-  i. 


^^^^^ 
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ALLELUIA  and  its  verse  for  EASTER 


Easter  Sunday. 


779 


et  lae-td-    mur      in  e 


^ — ^-^ 


y.  Confi-temi-ni  Do-     mi-  no, 


quo- 


ni-  am  bo- 


nus :  quo-ni-  am  m  sae- 


culum 


mi-se-ri-c6r-    di- a  *  e-  jus. 


Lle-lii- 


Lle-lii-      ia.  *  tj. 


y.  Pascha  nostrum 


immo-ld- 


tus 


est  *  Chn-  stus. 


SEQUENCE  on  page  780  (alcove) 
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6& 

6- 


Credo.  —  III. 


Credo.  —  III. 
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■    ■  ■ 


que  proc^-dit.  Qui  cum  FAtre  et  Ff-li-  o     simul  adord- 


stum,  FMi-  um  D^-  i   unig^ni-tum.  Et  ex  PAtre  na-  turn 


_  ■  ■  a 

1 

■    ■  * 

— « — 
1 

■  ■ 


tur,    et  conglo-ri-ficdtur  :  qui  locutus  est  per  Proph^-tas. 


ante  6mni-a  sa^-cu-la.  D^-umdeD^-o,     lumen  de  lu- 


■  ■«     ■  ■ 


Hi  ■ — ■  ■ — 


Et  unam  sdnctam  cath6-licam    et  apost6-li-cam  Eccl^- 


mine,  D^-um  v^rum  de  D^-o  v6ro.   G^ni-tum,  non  ft- 


■  ■  ■  ■    ■  ■ 


si- am.  Confi'-te-or  Anumbaptisma      in  remissi-6nem  pecj 


ctum,  consubstanti-a-lem  Patri  :    per  quern  6mni-  a  fdcta 


cat6rum.  Et  exsp^cto  resurrecti-  6nem  mortu-6rum.  Et 

c  - — ^  ^ 


sunt.  Qui  propter  nos  h6mines,     et  propter  n6stram  sa-lu- 


vi'-tam  ventu-ri  sadcu-li.     A-  men. 


5.  HT~T.~ 


tem  desc^ndit  de  ca^-lis.     Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spi-ri-tu 
.  >  ■         ■  -    ■  ■  ■• 


III. 


Sdncto      ex  Ma-rf-a  Virgine  :    Et  h6mo  fictus  est.Cru- 

 h- 


c 


,    ■  ■ 


31: 


R^do  in  unum  D^-   um,  Pdtrem  omnipot^ntem,  ci-fi- xus  et-i- am  pro  nobis  :  sub  Ponti- o  Pi-lato  pds 


■  ■  ?  ■ 


±11 


.    T  '    '   ■  «   ■  N3"  "        ■'  ■  T 

 ,  ^ 

facto- rem  ca^li  et  t^rrae,    vi-sibMi- um  6mni- um,     et       sus,  et  se-pul- tus  est.   Et  resurr^xit  t^rti-  a  di-e,  secun 


3X 


HI  ■- 


invi-  sibi-    li-  um.    Et  in  linum  D6minum  J^-sum  Chrf- 


dum  Scriptu-ras.  Et  asc^ndit  in  ca6-lum  :  s6det  ad  d^xte 


I 
I 

I 
I 
I 


OPPERTORY  for  20th  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST 


e  ^ 

Uper  fliimi-  na 


Baby- 


nis,  il-lic  se-di-  mus,  et  fle-  vi-  mus, 
dum  recorda-re-  mur       tu-      i,         Si'-  on. 


=  A- 


OPPERTORY  for  CANDLEMAS  DAY 


Z2: 


Dif-fu-sa  est 

gratia  in  la-bi-is  tu-is 

propterea  bene- 

dixit  te  Deua  in 
aeternum  et  in  saeculum  sae-cu 


SAKOTUS  and  B?=:REDIOTUS  of  the  REQUIEM  MASS 


S 


■  ■ 

 r- 


Anctus,  *  Sinctus,   Sanctus  Dominus  D^-us  Si- 


ba-oth.  Pleni  sunt  ca^li   et  t^rra  gl6-ri- a  tvi-a.  Ho-sanna 


C  ■  ,  ■ 


in  exc^lsis.  Benedfctus  qui  venit  in  nomine  D6mi-ni. 


Hosdnna  in  exc^lsis. 


SANOTUS  and  BENEDIOTUS  of  "MISSA  GW.  JITBILO" 


AIY.  C. 


5 


It 


An-    ctus,  *  Sanctus,     San-      ctus  D6minus 


1 


D6-   us  Sa-      ba-  oth.  Ple-ni  sunt  caeli  et  t6r-  ra  glo- 


ri-  a  tii-  a.  Ho-sanna  in  excel- sis.  Be-  nedictus  qui 
1»>    ■  I 


v^-  nit     in  n6-  mi-ne  Do-     mi-ni.  Ho- 


sanna 


in  excel- 


sis 


AGNUS  DEI  from  the  REQUIEM  MASS 


T 


Masses  for  the  Dead. 

1815 

E  

 -H  -^ — 

■  ■ 

a- — ?  ■  ?  ■  ■  -  ■  — i-* 

T 

TT  —   '    —  ' 

i.JL     -gnus  De-  i,  *  qui  t611is  peccd-ta  mundi  :  d6na  6-  is 


■  ■ 

— ■ — ■ — »- 
■  ■ 

■ 

■  " 

I 

I    r6qui-em.  Agnus  D^-  i,  *  qui  tollis  pecca-ta  mundi  :  dona 


e-. — - — 

 ^-^  r+- 

•    ■      T     B  ■• 

B    B         — — i— — i— ■ — i 

6-  is  r^qui-em.  Agnus  De-  i,  *  qui  tol 

^—7-- — ;  

iis  peccd-ta  mundi  : 

■    "'■TBI              _  "liB. 

dona  6-  is  rdqui-  em  **  sempi-t^rnam. 


AGNUS  DEI  of  MASS  NO. 5 


R 


gnus  De-  i,  *  qui  tol-     lis  pec-ca-  ta  miin- 


,  B  jly 


di  :  mi-serd-      re  no-      bis.  A-     gnus  De-  i,*  qui  tol- 


COML'iUNION  for  the  VIGIL  OP  CHKISTMAS 


Comm.  I; 
t.  _ 


R 


4 


E-ve-la-  bi-tur     *  glo- ri-  a  Do-  mi-ni  :       et  vi- 


k 

— — wrt  m'fm  m' 

de-  bit  or 

:  r 

— ■ — H-=  1  MH-^»  

nnis  ca-    ro    sa-lu-  td-          re    De-  i 

— A-iH 

nostn. 


Palm  Sunday. 


Comm.  j 
8.  ! 


601 

1=^ 


1-^ 


P     A-  ter,    *  si  non  pot-est  hie  ci-  lix  transf-re, 


ni- 


■  ■  ■ 


V«  IT 


si  bfbam  fl-  lum :  fi-   at  vo-luntas  tu-  a. 


